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ADVERTISEMENT. 



There may be many who will think this work needless. 
There will probably be many who will think the task inade- 
quately performed. The book, however, has not been hastily 
put together, and it is hoped that some will welcome it. The 
writer has freely used several of the works of his predecessors 
in the task, and has, he believes, generally, if not always, 
acknowledged his obligations in the text, or in the notes. 
The book makes no pretensions to great learning, and is, 
indeed, simply a life of David drawn out, in the main, from 
the Scriptures. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF DAVID. 




Section I. 

MONG the twelve tribes descended from Jacob, 5"^,®^ 

David, 
none was more illastrious than that which B.C. 

claimed his son Judah as its ancestor. Indeed the ^^^^* 
pre-eminence of Judah was plainly foretold by Jacob 
on his deathbed, when he said (Gen. xlix, 8), '* Judah 
thou art lie whom thy brethren shall praise : thy hand 
shall be in the neck of thy enemies; thy father's 
children shall bow down before thee." The very 
name Judah imports praise and glory. As years went 
by, many illustrious characters arose among the 
descendants of Judah ; but, until the birth of Jesus, 
Son of Martfy no nobler scion of the house of Judah 
had appeared than David son of Jesse.^ The object 



* From 2 Sam. xvii, 25, we find that Jesse was also called 
Nabasb ; at least he was so called if he was the father of 
Abigail (and Zeruiah). Stanley, however, has some sus- 
picion that Abigail and Zeruiah were not the daughters 
of Jesse at all, hut of the Ammonite Nahash, and that Jesse's 
wife and David's mother had formerly been a concubine of 
this Nahash. This would allow 2 Sam. xvii, 25 & 27 to refer 
to the same Nahash and would account for the friendly rela- 

B 
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of the following pages is to relate his life and describe 
his character. It must be confessed that the task 
is one of some dijfiSoulty ; for, thoroughly to under- 
stand and describe a mind so great and so versatile, 
may justly seem to be a very daring attempt in 
biography. The sources of information are the Holy 
Scriptures, particularly the historical portion of them. 

To the poetical litereiture of the Hebrews, David 
was himself a most important contributor. 

Among the more immediate ancestors of David, 
there are one or two whose names awaken very inter- 
esting associations in the mind of every . one ac- 
quainted with the sacred volume. Of his father 
Jesse we do not read much : the little we do read 
shews him to us as a quiet man who presided over 
his family affairs in retirement, and fed his flocks in 
the neighbourhood of Bethlehem,* a village of the 
tribe of Judah. Of Obed, the father of Jesse,t 



tloDS which as we shall see existed between Nahash the 
Ammonite and David. Abigail married Jether an Ishma- 
elite. 2 Sam. xvii, 25, Marg. (See sec. 83 note.) 

* The ancient name of this village was Epbrath, or Eph- 
rata (Gen. xxxv, 16, 19), which signifies "fruitful," while its 
subsequent name of Bethlehem means ** the house of bread/' 
Both the earlier and later names contain a reference to the 
fruitful cornfields in the vicinity of the village. Bethlehem 
was situated on a hill near the west boundary of the tribe of 
Judah, and consequently exposed to the inroads of the Phi- 
listines. 

f In PsaJ. xxvii, 10, we read " When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up." It 
might seem from this that David's parents had on some occa- 
sion acted harshly towards him. The Ixz seem to have 
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oothiDg very remarkable is recorded ; passing him 
by, we come to Boaz and Butb, the Moabitess, whose 
beautiful and touching story is recorded in the book 
which bears her name. The father of Boaz was 
Salmon,^ who appears to have married that Bahab 
who afforded protection to the Israelite spies in 
Jericho. (Matt, i, 5, and Josh, vi, 25.) Going still 
further back, we come to Pharez, the son of Judah, 
by his daughter-in-law Tamar. We thus see that 
the list of David's ancestors contains examples of 
thrilling incident, and of quiet retirement, of honour 
and of dishonour, of evil report and of good report. 
But it is not from others, however nearly related to 
him, that David's glory is derived ; it is with his 
own virtues and achievements that we must occupy 
our attention. 

Section 2. 

It appears from 1 Sam. xvi, 10, and xvii, 12, that 
the family of Jesse consisted of eight sons.f Besides 



understood the Hebrew in this sense. It is not, however, 
necessary to do so. 

* Between Salmon and David, if Salmon's wife was Ra- 
hab of Jericho, about 500 years must have elapsed, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hales. We must suppose, therefore, that if the 
Rahab here referred to was the hostess at Jericho, some 
subsequent names in the genealogy are omitted. 

f In 1 Chron. ii, 13, we find only seven sons given to 
Jesse. It is highly probable that there were eight originally 
and that one died early and unmarried, and was consequently 
omitted in the register just cited. 
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these there were two daughters, Abigail and Zeruiah, 
who are specially mentioned 1 Chron ii, 1 6. David 
was the youngest of the family. The sons of Zeruiah 
played a conspicuous part during the history of 
David's reign. Joab especially will frequently appear 
before us in intimate connection with the most import- 
ant events of his uncle s life. Abishai and Asahel the 
other sons of Zeruiah will also attract our attention as 
the narrative proceeds : and for a brief period, Amasa 
the son of Abigail, David s other sister, will appear 
on the stage to play a lamentable and a tragic part. 
The influence exercised by Joab, and the tone he 
assumed towards his uncle, render it probable that 
he was very nearly of the same age with David. 
However this may be, David was that " shoot of 
Jesse," whom the divine goodness had selected to 
rule over Israel. That Joab was an old man at the 
time of David's death, is intimated in 1 King& ii, 6, 
where David tells Solomon not to permit Joab's 
"hoarhead" to go down to the grave in peace. 
Indeed Joab must have been an old man at that 
time, for David reigned forty years, and Joab served 
him during the whole of that period. Yet Abishai 
was probably the eldest of the three sons of Zeruiah,* 
since he not only appears t as one of David's most 
valiant soldiers before any mention )ias been made 



* The husband of Zeruiah is not named in Scripture, 
t I Sam. xxvi, 6. 
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of Joab ; but in 1 Chron. ii, 16, his oame is placed 
before that of Joab in a genealogical register. The 
order of the names in that register would perhaps be 
thought not necessarily to prove so much as this ; 
biit it must be observed that the passage alluded to 
immediately follows another in which the sons of 
Jesse are certainly mentioned in the order of their 
birth. 

Section 3. 

The first mention of David which occurs in Scrip- 
ture is in 1 Sam. xvi, where we find Samuel the 
prophet sent by God to anoint him as successor to 
Saul. Samuel goes down &om Bamah to Bethle- 
hem,^ taking at God's command a heifer with him 
to sacrifice : his chief reason for doing this was that 
he might disguise the real object of his visit; for 
Saul, had he known SamueFs intention in going to 
Bethlehem, would have endeavoured to lay hands on 
him, and slay him and doubtless David with him. 



* Is it not worthy of remark that at Bethlehem " the house 
of bread " was really given to mankind in the fulness of 
time that true bread which the heavenly Father gives, "Jesus 
said unto them, I am the bread of life." (Job vi, 85. See 
also Matt, ii, 1 .) " Jesus was bom in Bethlehem of Judsea.'' 
What's in a name ? asks our great poet, adding that *' a rose 
by any other name will smell as sweet." There is much, 
however, in Scripture names, many of them being of a pro- 
phetical character. Thus Joshua means a " Saviour." Saul 
(Shaul) " asked." David " beloved." Gaza " strong city," 
and so on. 



t» 
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Seven sons of Jesse are made to pass before Samuel, 
who is instructed to reject them one after another.* 
" And Samuel said to Jesse, are here all thy chil- 
dren ? And he said there remaineth yet the young- 
est, and behold he keepeth the sheep.** David was 
sent for. When he came in, the spirit of the Lord 
said to Samuel, "Arise, anoint him, for this is he.f" 
David's complexion was ruddy and his countenance 
handsome, open, and amiable. He was distinguished 
for agility and strength of body. It is thought by 
some that David was of short stature^ but this is 
less X certain than that his frame was vigorous and 
active, and his mind enterprising and courageous. 
The sacred record states that he was anointed *' in 
the midst of his brethren."^ This expression does 
not perhaps necessarily imply the presence of his 
brethren^on the spot where the anointing took place. 
If they were actually present, they do not seem (if 
we are to judge from their subsequent behaviour) to 



* 1 Sam. xvi, 11. Samuel would oot have used this lan- 
guage had he been personally acquainted with David. 

t Jesse was probably much surprised by the selection of 
David. He would have been better satisfied had Eliab been 
chosen. Eliab as the eldest son exercised some authority 
over the younger children. Cf. 1 Sam. xvii, 28 with xx, 29, 
where David says " My brother hath commanded me to be 
there." 

I Section 76. 

§ Bp. Patrick proposes to read " from the midst," which 
would be a translation of '* mikkereb " rather than of " heke- 
reb," as the text stands. Eliab's words (I bam. xvii, 28) 
may be attributed to jealousy. 
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have been aware of the full meaniog of what was 
done on that occasion Yet they could not hut know 
that David had been chosen for some honour to 
which they had heen judged to have no claim. Per- 
haps they did not know till long afterwards that 
their brother was to be their king. They could 
not think that he was to be made a Priest, for 
none but those of Aaron's line could be priests. 
They might think, at first, that Samuel had anointed^ 
him to be a prophet, or for some special service 
against the enemies of his country. Had it been 
known to the whole family that David was to suc- 
ceed Saul,t the news could scarcely fail to spread, 
and Saul was not a man to have entertained David 
about his person, as he presently did, had he known 
the whole significance of Samuel's visit to Bethlehem. 
Nay, it is expressly stated that Saul J loved David 
greatly, which he could not have done had he known 
all. We find, however, that the truth was rumoured || 
abroad a few years later. The peaceful avocations 

* Not only persons but things when set apart for the special 
service of God were anointed. (See Exod. xxix, 7, & 1 Kings 
xix, 16.) Jacob set up a pillar (Gen. xxviii, 18) as a memo- 
rial of the vision which he saw, and anointed it. We read 
(Exod. xl, 9) that the tabernacle, and all its vessels severally 
were anointed when first set up. The anointing of Aaron 
and his sons was perhaps valid for their posterity also. (See 
Patrick on Exod. xl, 15.) Prophets and kings were generally 
if not always anointed. 

f This name ought to be written Shaul. See Num. xxvi, 13. 

I 1 Sam. xvi, 21. 

II Section 13. 
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of the future king were not disturbed by what had 
happened * He continued to tend his father s flocks. 
His hopes were now high, but his heart was humble 
and he was contented to wait God's time. 

While he was so waiting, endowed with courage 
and patience and strength by that spirit of the Lord 
which, we are told,t came upon him immediately 
after Samuel had anointed him, messengers from the 
king arrived at Bethlehem. Tt was to Jesse that 
they were sent, and David was the object of their 
quest. A skilful harper was wanted for the king ; 
for an evil spirit J from the Lord troubled him. The 
withdrawal of God's good spirit, and the troubling 
visits of the evil spirit happened to Saul about the 
same time that David was endowed with superior 
courage and strength by the good spirit that was 
given him. Saul's attendants and courtiers were 
much perplexed by the melancholy and troubled 
state of mind into which the king fell, when the 
visits of the evil spirit occurred. One of them sug- 
gested that music and song would be a good remedy 
for the king's malady. 

He added that Jesse the Bethlehemite had a son 
who was eminently skilled in both vocal and instru- 

* David was at this time about 15 or 16 years old. 

f 1 Sam. xvi, 18. 

I This was not perhaps an instance of demoniacal posses- 
sion like those recorded in the New Testament. ** Earth con- 
tains not (says Kitto) a more evil spirit than the guilty or 
troubled mind abandoned to its own impulses." 
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mental music, and who was in other respects a nohle 
and estimable person. He might be sent for. Saul 
approved the proposal, and messengers were sent 
to Bethlehem. No long time elapsed ere David 
arrived at court,* bearing a present for the king, who 
bestowed his favour upon him and "loved him 
greatly, and he became his armour bearer. "t And 
Saul sent to Jesse, saying, " Let David I pray thee 
stand before me, for he hath found favour in my 
sight. And it came to pass when the evil spirit from 
God was upon Saul, that David took an harp and 

played with his hand ; and Saul was refreshed and 
was well, and the evil spirit departed from him." 

Section 4. 

. During the period of David's attendance on Saul 
as his minstrel, he went to and fro between the 
court at Gibeah and his father's house at Bethlehem. 
He still continued to ieed J his father's sheep, and 
while thus engaged kad various opportunities of 
proving his strength and valour. Wild animals 
would sometimes attack the flocks, and upon such 
occasions David did not want either courage or zeal 
to defend them. In fact, the knowledge that the 
prophet Samuel, a person highly venerated by the 
whole nation, not only as a prophet, but also as a 



* At Gibeah of Beujamin. 

f 1 Sam. xvi, 21. J I Sam. xvii, 16. 
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judge, had anointed and marked him out for no 
commoD career, was calculated, even if he did not 
know the exact nature of the dignity in store for 
him, to give him boldness and strength of character. 
We must now recount one of those events which, 
however true, seem stranger than fiction. A war 
had broken out between the Israelites and the Philis- 
tines ; the two hosts were encamped * one over 
against the other on two hills, in the western por- 
tion of the lot of Judah, near Shocho. In the host 
of the Philistines there was a giant named Goliath, 
who far surpassed ordinary men both in strength 
and stature. t It was proposed that the quarrel be- 
tween the two nations should be decided by the 
result of a single combat J between this giant and 
any Israelite warrior who would undertake to fight 
with him. There was none that would come for- 
ward to do so. It happened, however, that Jesse 



* Dr. E. D. Clarke thus describes the valley of Elab, the 
scene of this enconnter. ** After some miles of hard journey 
over hills and rocks, we entered the famous terebinthine vale, 
renowned for centuries as the scene of the victory gained by 
David over the uncircumcised Philistine. Nothing has 
occurred to alter the face of the coimtry. The very brook, 
where David chose the five smooth stones, has been noticed 
by many a thirsty pilgrim, journeyini( from Jaffa to Jerusa- 
lem, all of whom must pass it in their way. Nothing can be 
said to interrupt the native dignity of this memorable scene." 

f He was nine feet in height. 

I In Livy i, 24, we read of the combat between the Horatii 
and Curiatii, which is said to have settled the rivalry between 
Borne and Alba. Compare also the duel between Hector 
and Ajax in the Iliad. 
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had sent David to the camp to inquire after the wel- 
fare of his brothers, three of whom were with the 
army. When David arrived at the camp, he found 
the two armies set in battle array one against the 
other, 6nd his ears were filled with the war-cry which 
arose from either host. The Philistine champion 
was challenging his enemies to the combat ; but the 
Israelites were afraid to encounter such a monster. 
Goliath had challenged the opposite host several 
times, and always with the same result. 

The Israelites were becoming much discouraged, 
and a great reward was proposed for any man who 
would slay the Philistine. His father's house was 
to be made free in Israel, and he was to have the 
king's daughter* to wife. David heard of this, and 

« 

determined to engage the giant. He expressed his 
intention, and was taken before the king. The 
king was astonished and attempted to dissuade him. 
But David was resolute. He put his trust in Jeho- 
vah, the living God, and with His help would en- 
gage the giant. Who was Goliath that he should 
reproach the armies of tha living God ? David told 
Saul that ho was not so untried in danger and in 
combat as his youth t might seem to indicate. He 
had contended with lions J and with bears, and 



* Compare Bellerophon's reward. Iliad vi, 192. 

t David was about 22 years old. 

I This appears quite itKrideatally. An ordinary writer 
would have mentioned such feats in the body of the narra- 
tive. 
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carried off the victory. On hearing this, Saul 
granted his consent, and offered David his own 
armour. This, David after trying it on, rejected, 
because he had not been used to such equipment.* 
Instead of it, he took a staff and a sling, and five 
smooth pebbles in a shepherd's bag. When the 
Philistine saw David come towards him, he disdained 
such a youthful antagonist, and told him that he 
would give his body to the birds and beasts to prey 
on.t But David told Goliath that he trusted in a 
God who could help him and would do so, and then 
slung one of his pebbles and discharged it, with the 
force of a bullet, full into the exposed forehead J of 
his enemy. Goliath fell : David || lost not a mo- 
ment, but rushed upon the prostrate Philistine and 
cut off his head with his own huge sword. The 
Philistines on seeing the fall and death of their 
champion, were seized with a panic, and fled. The 
Israelites pursued them and completed their discom- 
fiture. Such was the battle of Shocho. The glory 
of the victory was Davids. He was taken before 



* Had David been short of stature ,as some suppose, would 
he have attempted to put on Saul's armour? 

f This was regarded as a great ignominy and calamity. 
See Iliad i, 4, and xxiv, 409, where Priam asks if Hector's 
body has been given to the dogs by Achilles. 

I Compare Iliad iv, 460. 

II We see from I Mace, iv, 30 — 33, that Judas Maccabeus 
encouraged his troop on the point of a battle by calling to 
miud this victory of David. 
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the king, who asked,* " whose son art thou, young 
man?" "And David answered, I am the son of 
thy servant Jesse, the Bethlehemite." 

Section 6. 

David was presented to Saul hy Ahner, the cap- 
tain of the host, holding Goliath's head in his hand. 
Jonathan, Saul's son, was present, and the sight of 
the youthful conqueror, together with his manly 
answers to Saul's questions, produced in Jonathan s 
mind a strong feeling of admiration. This was soon 
succeeded hy attachment and friendship, for we 
read t " that the soul of Jonathan was knit unto the 
soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own 
soul/* David was at this time ahout 22 years of 
age, and Jonathan probably a little older. Jonathan, 
like David, was distinguished by his courage, and 
had conducted some daring and successful attacks % 
on the Philistines. The friendship, therefore, that 
sprung up between David arid Jonathan was such as 
might be expected to arise between two young men 
of similar dispositions and pursuits. To give David 
the completest proof of his attachment and favour, 
Jonathan took off his own apparel and presented it 
to him. He gave him also his sword and his bow 



* 1 Sam. xvii, 58. Saul seems to have forpfotten David; 
for this, of course, was not the first time they had met. 
f I Sam. xviii, 1. 
\ 1 Sam. xiii, 3 and xiv, 4—18. 
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and his girdJe, this beiog a way of showing honour 
in the East.* The king now employed David in 
yarioas services suited to his capacity, and his wis- 
dom and conduct were found equal to every occasion. 
But Saul's favour was not to be of long duration, 
for, as the king of Israel and his warriors were re- 
turning through the country from the slaughter of 
the Philistines, the women came forth to meet them. 
With dancing, and with cymbals, and with tabrets 
they celebrated the praises of their deliverers. But 
while Saul was lauded in their song, as having slain 
thousands of the enemy, to David were attributed 
tens of thousands of slain. This was too much for 
a king so fond of military glory as Saul was. The 
dark spirit of jealousy and envy took possession of 
him from that moment, and it is related f that he 
"eyed" David from that day forward. Shortly 
after this, when David was playing on his harp as 
usual to alleviate Saul's disorder, the king attempted 
his death by suddenly hurling his javelin | at him* 

* The kings of Persia are said to have shewn their regard 
in this way. In the Iliad (vi, 235) Diomed and Glaucus 
change armour on the field of battle. Again vii, 299. Hec- 
tor proposes to A jax that each on parting should give the 
other a present : accordingly Hector gives a sword and strap, 
and Ajax a girdle iu returu. 

f 1 Sam. xviii,9. Compare Lord Bacon's Essay on Envy: 
"there seemeth to be acknowledged in the act of envy an 
ejacnlation or irradiation of the eye." See too Chandler p. 
293, note on Psal. Ixviii, 16. 

I Saul seems to have had his javelin always at hand, and 
to have used it as a sort of sceptre. 
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David, however, succeeded in makiDg his escape. 
Saul had begun now to suspect that David was the 
man * worthier than himself to whom his throne was 
to be given. The king could not but perceive from 
David's cheerfulness as opposed to his own gloom, 
from his growing popularity, the result of his engag- 
ing manners and military successes, and from his 
escapes in circumstances of the greatest danger, that 
he was an extraordinaiy person, and that the favour 
of God was upon him. He thus became actually 
afraid of David. At the same time he felt the mean- 
ness of his own ingratitude, and meditated treachery, 
when conscience raised her voice within Lis soul. 
He could not but feel that his own conduct was very 
different from that of the youthful hero. He re- 
solved, therefore, not to keep David any longer t 
near his person, but to remove him and give him 
the command of a thousand men. Saul hoped that 
David in his new position would fall into indiscre- 
tions which would interfere with the popularity he 
had acquired. Saul had not yet kept his promise of 
giving his daughter to the conqueror of the Philis- 
tine. But now he told David that he would do so; 
only let him be valiant, he said, and fight the Lord's 
battles. Saul's real wish, however, was that David 
might fall in some engagement with the Philistines. 
Saul had two daughters, Merab and Michal, and 

* 1 Sam. XV, 28. 

f David up to this time had been Saul's armour bearer. 
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Merab was promised to be given to David at a cer- 
tain time. When the time came she was given to 
Adriel the Meholathite to wife. By this breach of 
faith, Saul desired to drive David to open rebellion; 
hut David shewed the greatest patience and modera- 
tion, and waited his time. That David was a poor 
man, and had not the means to pay * a dowry was 
no excuse for Saul, for the king's daughter was due 
to David by virtue of the royal proclamation, and 
also of the king's express promise. But Saul had 
now another proposition to make. If David would 
bring him proof that he had slain 100 Philistines, 
Michal, the younger daughter, should be given to 
him. David departed on his expedition, attacked 
his enemies, slew double the number required, and 
returned as successful as ever. Saul this time kept 
his word, and Michal became David's wife. The 
king of Israel now changed his plan ; if he could 
not bring about David's death by the hands of the 
Philistines, he might at least command his servants 
to kill him. In these dangerous circumstances, the 
faithfulness of Michal and the aflPection of Jona- 
than were made the means of preserving David's life. 
Jonathan, indeed, instead of undertaking. David's 
death, pleaded with his father so earnestly and so 

* Among the ancient Greeks too the husband frequently 
purchased his wife from her father. See Odyss. viii, 318, 
where the poet has transferred the practice to the Gods. 
The modem Cafifres, and many other barbarous tribes, have 
the same custom. 
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eloquently on his behalf that his friend was again 
restored to favour, and continued * to solace SauFs 
gloomy hours as before. The king, however, could 
not long overcome the deep feel rgs of hatred and 
jealousy with which his heart was filled, and upon 
occasion of further successes gained by David over the 
Philistines, became so enraged against him that he 
again attempted to transfix him with his javelin. 
But David succeeded in making his escape. David's 
house was now beset by Saul's spies, who had orders 
to kill him in the morning; but Michal after night- 
fall let her husband down through the window, and 
he fled to Ramahf of Benjamin, to the prophet 
Samuel. Ramah was at no great distance from 
Gibeah, where Saul held his court To Samuel,J 
David recounted all that Saul had done to him, and 
remained at Ramah, until he was compelled to quit 
the asylum which the venerable prophet afforded 
him. 

* 1 Sam. xix, 7. 

t There was a school of prophets here presided over by 
Samuel, (I Sam. xix, 20). From 2 Kin^s ii, 5, we find that 
there was a school of prophets at Jencho presirled over by 
Elijah (B.C. 805). about 180 years after the events recorded 
in the text. In 2 Kings iv. 3H. we find Elisha presiding over 
the sons of the prophets at Gilgal. It seems, therefore, that 
though the prophets were extraordinary rather tlian ordinary 
ministers, means were used to educate them. This Kamah 
is the modern ErRam (ace. Stanley), but it is not so certain 
that it is the same with Samuel's Ramah. 

I Samuel had no power to help David beyond that of 
affording him his countenance and a temporary shelter. 
(See Sec. 12 u.) It is believed that Psal. lix was composed 
by David on occasion of this flight from Saul. 

D 
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Section 6. 

Tt was not long that Samuel could protect him. 
Shortly after David's arrival, messengers from Saul 
appeared, and after them Saul himself. The king 
mingled with the sacred baud of prophets, and 
strange to relate became himself possessed by the 
spirit of prophecy. He had gone to Ramah to slay 
David, but when he arrived there he was unable to 
give any such command. It is related that he 
stripped * ofif his clothes and prophesied before 
Samuel and lay down naked all that day and all that 
night. An opportunity to make his escape was thus 
given to David. He seized it, and fled back to 
Gibeaht to have an interview with Jonathan. 
Jonathan received him with open arms. It appears 
that he was not aware of the object of his father's 
visit to Bam ah, and refused to believe that his father 
was seeking the life of his friend. But David per- 
ceived that Saul, knowing the feelings of his son 

* 1 Sam. xix, 24. " Naked," see note to Sec. 26. 

f This city (Tel-el-fnlil ace. Stanley,) where Saul dwelt, 
was afterwards called Gibeah of Saul. See Isai. x, 29, 
where it is joined with Ramah. It was the city whose sin 
(Judges xix) caused a war between the Israelites and the 
Benjamites; in this war the tribe of Benjamin was nearly 
extirpated. Heeren (Manual of Anct. Hist. p. 32), asserts 
that ** Saul had neither a court nor a fixed residence." He 
Beems at least to have had a fixed residence; probably he 
had a court too, such as it was. (See 1 Sam. xx, 5.) 
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towards David, had purposely kept his intentions 
concealed from him. Jonathan did not believe that 
his father would violate the oath he had taken on 
the occasion * of his reconciliation with David. Yet 
it was so. Though Saul had sworn by the living 
God to spare David, he was now hunting him to 
take away his life. This was, indeed, a melancholy 
example of envy and malice, and forms a striking 
contrast to the generosity, tenderness, and faithful- 
ness of Jonathan. But Jonathan's merit is his 
father's best defence, since Saul could not but*feel 
that his son was worthy to succeed him on the 
throne. Jonathan promised to do for David what- 
ever might seem likely to help him most.t " What- 
soever thy soul desireth, I will even do it for thee." 
On this occasion the two friends J renewed their 
solemn covenant of friendship, and swore to it for 
their posterity also. 

David now proposed to Jonathan a plan which 
could scarcely fail to discover in the clearest and 
most unmistakable manner, the intentions of Saul 
towards him. The feast of the new moon was just 
at hand, and David would then be expected to sit 
at meat with the king. But if David were absent, 
Saul's behaviour would shew whether he was still 
anxious to have him in his power. David, therefore. 



* 1 Sam. xix, 6. f 1 Sam. xx, 4. 

I See L Sam. xviii, 3, and xx, 15. 
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m. r 

told Jonathan * to say to the king, when enquiry 
was made, that he had gone to Bethlehem to keep 
the feast with his own family. If Saul on hearing 
this excuse were very angry, then evil, David said, 
was determined against him. On the first day of the 
feast, Saul took notice of David's absence, but said 
nothing ; but on the second day he enquired for him. 
When Jonathan had made his excuse, Saul broke out 
into an ungovernable rage, and even threatened the 
life of his son, in whose interest he wished David 
slain. 

Jonathan had promised to David that he would 
let him know whether good or evil were intended 
towards him' by Saul. After the three days of the 
feast were passed, David was to hide himself at a 
spot that was agreed upon, and Jonathan would 
eome with his boy and shoot some arrows there. 
Jonathan's words to the boy were to communicate 
the necessary information to his friend. When the 
feast was over, David hid himself at the place point- 
ed out, and Jonathan came with his boy and shot 
his arrows as he had promised ; but as it was bad 
news that he had to convey, and as Jonathan wished 
to see his friend before he fled, he dismissed his 



* It seems probable that David really did visit Bethlehem 
at this time. See 1 Sam. xx, 1 9, " when thou hast stayed 
three days." Delaney compares the Roman caristia with 
these new-moon feasts of the Jews : ** Proxima cognati dix- 
ere caristia cari, £t venit ad iocias turba propinqua dapet,** 
Ovid Fasti u, 617. 
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boy * with the bow and arrows to the city. David 
then came forth from his hiding-place, and the two 
friends embraced and parted with many protestations 
of affection and good will. 

Section 7. 

David now fled to Nob,t a city of Benjamin, 
where the tabernacle then was. It had been re- 
moved thither frpm Shiloh, which had probably J 
been destroyed in the war with the Philistines, after 
their victory at Eben-ezer. The city of Nob be- 
longed to the priests, of whom a numerous colony 
with their wives and children dwelt there. When 
Ahimelech, the high priest, saw David, he was as- 
tonished and alarmed, and enquired why a man of 
his rank and position came to Nob unattended ? 
David told him that the king had sent him on a 
secret service, and that his business could not be 
imparted to any one. He added that he was || not 

* Why did Jonathan bring the boy at all ? Why did he 
foresee the necessity of bringing him ? Had Jonathan gone 
out of the city unattended, he might have been followed;' 
the boy and the bow and arrows disarmed suspicion. Besides, 
even had othera been present, Jonathan could impart the 
information in this way undiscovered. Not only so, but 
Jonathan as a king's son must be attended. 

t Formerly a city of the Gibeonites, many of whom dwelt 
there still. 

\ Kitto, who refers to Jeremiah vii, 12 — 14, and xxvi, 6 — 9. 
See also Psa. Ixxviii, 60. 

II See Luke vi, 3 — 4. " What David did when himself was 
an hungred and they that were with him" David, therefore, 
seems to have told the truth in this, though he certainly 
miflled Ahimeleoh as to the reasons for bis being at Nob. 
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UD attended, although he might seem so, but had com- 
manded his servants to meet him at a certain place. 
In the mean time both he and his followers were in 
want of food. Could Ahimelech relieve him in his 
necessity ? Ahimelech answered that there was no 
bread at hand except some loaves of shew-bread,* 
which none but the priests might eat. But David 
pleaded so hard that Ahimelech gave him some of 
the consecrated loaves ; and upon David saying that 
he had no weapons, as he had come away in great 
haste, Ahimelech gave him also the sword t of 
Goliath, which was kept J in the tabernacle as a tro- 
phy, wrapped up in a cloth behind the ephod. This 
David accepted || with joy, saying that there was 
none lite it. He then continued his flight § until 
he came to Gath, a city of the Philistines. Here, 
however, David soon found that he was an object of 
suspicion IT to the Philistine lords, who reminded 
Achish the king of the songs in which the Israelite 
women had extolled the achievments of David above 



* Exod. XXV, 80. 

t May we not conjecture that David presented this to 
Achish ? 

J It was very common to place trophies in the temples of 
the Gods. See I Sam. v, 2, where the Philistines are said to 
have placed the ark in Dasfon's temple. 

II David's ability to use Goliath's sword somewhat militates 
against the idea that he was of short stature. 

§ Stanley compares the case of Caius Martius the con- 
queror of Oorioli, taking refuge among the Yolscians. 

If Stanley thinks that David may have become known 
to the Gittites through the possession of Goliath's sword. 
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those of Saul himself. Dayid felt that his life was 
in danger^ and thought it prudent to feign madness. 
This he did with such skill* and success, that 
Achish ordered him to be turned out of his house. 
Whether David had any reason to expect the pro- 
tection of Achish may be doubted ; if he had none, 
yet he might think that the king of Gath would be 
glad to secure the friendship of a man who by his 
courage and talents was so well able to serve his 
master. 

But Achish, even if he had been willing to pro- 
tect David in opposition to the wishes of the Philis- 
tine lords, would probably have been unable t to do 
80. The words of triumph which the Jewish women 
had sung, rankled in their hearts, and they could 
not endure the presence of their enemy. The fact 
that David was permitted to escape from Gath, would 
seem to shew that- the Philistines were again strong 
and prosperous ; but in the minds of many of them:|; 
contempt had taken the place of suspicion and dis* 
trust. There can be little doubt that the brave and 
great man, whose adventures we are recounting, must 
in after times have remembered this visit || to Gath, 
with mingled feelings of pain, vexation, and shame. 

* Mr. Wright remarks that David imitated madoess excel- 
lently well. His nature, says Mr. W., was not a self-bound 
one. No ! David would have made an excellent actor, 

t See Section 1«. 

I David, though a brave man, valued his life. It was only 
for great objects that he would endanger it. 

II It is probable that Psalms xxxiv and Ivi were composed 
in relation to these events. 
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Section 8. 

Near the western boundary of the tribe of Judah 
there was a city called AduUam. In the neighbour- 
hood of this city there was a very large cave,* called 
from its situation the cave of AduUam. A travellert 
in the Holy Land has described it as follows: "A 
very large grotto, supported by the great pillars of 
the natural rock, and perfectly dry, without petrifac- 
tion or stalactites. It is a perfect labyrinth within, 
and as in many of the ancient catacombs, a man 
might easily lose himself for ever in its windings.*' 
To this retreat David now betook himself. He had 
not been there long, when " his brethren % and all 
his fathers house heard it and went down thither to 
him. And every one || that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one that was 

* Stanley says that it is probably the large cavefn 
(the only very large one in Palestine) not far from Bethle- 
hem, now tailed Khureitiin. See Bonar's Land of Promise, 
p. 244. 

f Stephens, quoted by T. H. Home, B.D. 

I Doubtless Zeruiah's sons Abishai, Joab, and Asahel, 
and perhaps also Artiasa, Abigail's son joined him at this 
time. It may seem more probable, however, from 1 Chron. 
xii, that Amasa joined him later on. Section 15. 

II One may here he reminded of the story of Romulus and 
Remus, who are said to have begun their career under simi- 
lar circumstances. Whoever came to David at Adullam 
came of his own accord to share the fortunes of an unjustly 
persecuted man. It is possible that David composed Psalm 
xxvi to defend himself from the charges to which his present 
positioD rendered him liable. 
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discontented, gathered themselves unto him ; and 
he became a captain over them ; and there were with 
him about 400 men." It was during his forlorn con- 
dition in this cave that David, persecuted by Saul, 
dismissed by Achish, and not yet solaced by the 
presence of his brethren and companions, seems to 
have composed the cxlii Psalm, in which, while he 
mournfully complains that " refuge failed him, and 
no man cared for his soul,"* he entreats God " to 
attend unto his cry," and finally mounting aloft 
above his present distress, expresses his hope that 
God would deal bountifully with him, and that he 
should' be enabled to surround himself with a band 
of righteous servants and friends. David was dis- 
tinguished by the strength of his hope. However 
great the affliction under which he is labouring, (and 
he was capable of exquisite suffering from the sensi- 
bility and tenderness of his nature), he nevertheless 
always seems to retain his gratitude to God for past 
deliverances, and a fervent hope that the present 
trouble, though great, is " but for a moment," and 
will be succeeded by a ** far more exceeding weight 
of glory." David's character has been attacked be- 
cause of the persons whom he received at the cave of 
Adullam. But they came. David did not, so far as 
we know, send for them, and being come, they had 
the same right to the shelter of the cave that he had 

* Some think that this Psalm was composed afterwards, 
when David was at Eogedi. 
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himself. Even had he wished to do so, it is highly 
improbable that he could have sent them away. 
Besides, David had a right to protect himself from 
Saul's lamentable injustice, and so long as he was 
compelled to remain in Judsea, he could only be safe 
(while Saul was in the same mind), either by the 
constant interference of Providence, or by having 
some faithful comrades to assist him in emergencies. 
David's father, mother, and brethren were well 
advised in seeking the cave of Adullam.* When 
Saul found that David had escaped, his next thought 
might be to pounce upon his family. Had David s 
family not fled from Bethlehem to Adullam, "to join 
their fortunes with those of their amiable and heroic 



* Captains Irby and Mangles visited a cave situated be- 
tween Bethlehem on the north and Tekoa on the south, of 
which they write as follows : " We now proceeded to see the 
labyrinth. The mouth of the cave is entered by a long, 
winding, narrow passage, with small natural chambers or 
cavities on either side. We soon came to a large chamber 
with natural arches of a great height; from this chamber 
there were numerous passages leading in all directions, occa- 
sionally joined by others at right angles, and forming a per- 
fect labyrinth, which our guides assured us had never been 
thoroughly explored, the people being afraid of losing them- 
selves. The passages were generally four feet high, by three 
feet wide, and were all on the same level. We saw but few 
petrifactions ; nevertheless the grotto was perfectly clear and 
the air pure and good. In the large chamber we found 
some broken pottery, by which it would seem that this place 
had once been inhabited ; probably it had served for a place 
of concealment." Travels p. 103 — 104. Small edition. 

This must be the cave alluded to by Stanley, as the 
" only very large one in Palestine." The situation, however, 
Is not what one would expect, judging by the maps. 
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kingsman, they had doubtless had a sudden experi- 
ence of the fury* of the unrelenting tyrant, who 
could presently, upon mere suspicion, perpetrate 
such a deed as made " both the ears of every one 
that heard it to tingle!* 

Section 9. 

David's retreat to the cave of Adullam could not 
long remain a secret. His company was now so 
numerous that his hiding-place must quickly become 
known to his jealous enemy. He resolved, therefore, 
to remove eastward, and passed over with his parents 
and followers into the territories of the king of Moab. 
Arriving at Mizpeh,t one of the towns or posts of 
the Moabite, he requested that prince to become 
the protector of his aged parents, while his own for- 
tunes were in suspense. Jesse himself was akin to 
the Moabites, for Euth his grandmother, to whom 
allusion has already been made, was of that people, 
and the king of Moab, who was probably at variance 
with Saul, would be willing to be reminded on such 

* Had Saiil slain David's family, David (like Macduff) 
would have " felt it as a man ;" and if language would have 
afforded strains of woe deeper than any that have sounded 
from the Hebrew lyre, they would doubtless have been 
reached by the sad as sweet Psalmist of Israel. 

f Mizpeh means a '* watch tower," and was, no doubt, situ- 
ated on an elevation. It is interestiug to observe the num- 
ber of names of places which imply a high situation. The 
physical geography of Palestine might be partly made out 
by the help of an etymological examination of the names of 
places. 
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an occasion, that kindred blood ran in the veins of 
himself and the house of David. The Moabite, 
accordingly accepted* the trust; and David was 
relieved from the anxiety which would have con- 
stantly harassed his mind, and disturbed his plans, 
when he reflected that perhaps at that very moment 
Saul was dying his hands in the blood of his aged 
and beloved parents. 

Great as were David's afflictions, painful as was 
often his suspense, he was spared that blow ; and 
deep indeed must have been the thankfulness of that 
affectionate and generous heart when he saw his 
parents delivered from the power of Saul. But 
David himself was not to remain in Moab, for the 
prophet Gad, who was in his troop, was instructed 
to say to him, " Abide not in the hold ; depart and 
get thee into the land of Judah." The future king 
must be disciplined by an experience of danger and 
deliverance. His genius and self-reliance must be 
brought out. The name of David must be in the 
mouths of his brethren, and be a household word 
with them ; and, that this might be, he must return 
to Judsea. David, accordingly, quitted the Moabite 



* It is not improbable that it was on this occasion that 
Nahash the Ammonite king showed himself David's friend. 
(See 2 Sam. x, 2.) Stanley thinks that David removed from 
the cave of AduUam to the mountain, afterwards called 
Herodium [that, however, was at a considerable distance 
from Moab], or to the fastness called by Josephus (B. J. 
7, 8, 3) Masada near Engedi. 
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stroDghold, and returned to that part of Judaea 
which was known as the forest of Hareth.* 

Meanwhile Saul heard that David was in Judsea. 
He thereupon broke out into the severest reproaches 
of the disloyalty of his servants, and turning to the 
BenjamiteSjt by whom he was surrounded, asked 
them, " if the son of Jesse would give them fields 
and vineyards, and make them captains of thousands 
and captains of hundreds," that they had all con- 
spired against him and gave him no information of* 
the plots formed against him by David and Jona- 
than. These words were uttered in the hearing of 
Doeg, an Edomite, and the chief of Saul's herdmen. 
This man happen'ed to be at the tabernacle when 
David passed through Nob, and was privy to what 
had passed between him and x\himelech. Thinking, 
therefore, to ingratiate himself with the king, he pro- 
ceeded to relate what had then occurred. Ahimelech, 
he said, had enquired of God for David, and had 
given him the sword of Goliath. This information 
inflamed the king to the utmost, and, irritated to 
madness by the supposed defection of the high-priest, 
he instantly sent ofif a messenger to summon Ahim- 
elech, with all the priests of Ithamar's line, into his 
presence. They obeyed the king's summons, and a 



* The situation of this forest is not exactly known. 

t Saul would be likely to have the sympathy of the Benja- 
mites, as he was of the same tribe, while David was of Judah. 
1 Sam. ix, I. 
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venerable body of eighty-five persons stood before 
Saal. The king was in a temper very far from 
judicial.* " And Saal said. Hear now thon son of 
Ahitob/' And he answered, " Here T am, my lord." 
And Saul said nnto him, " Why have ye conspired 
against me, thon and the son of Jesse, in that thon 
hast given him bread and a sword, and hast enquired 
of God for him, that he should rise against me to 
lie in waitf as at this day ?" Then Ahimelech an- 
swered the king and said, " And who is so faithful 
among all thy servants as David, which is the king^s 
son-in-law, and goeth at thy bidding, and is honour- 
able in thine house ? Did I then he^in to enquire 
of God for him ? be it far from me : let not the 
king impute anything unto his servant, nor unto all 
the house of my father; for thy servant knew 
nothing of all this less or more." It is doubtftd 
whether Ahimelech denies that he had enquired of 
the Lord for David in the words " did I then be^in 
to enquire ?" He meant to say either that he had 
not J enquired for David, or that it was not then 
first that he had enquired of the Lord for David, but 

* 1 Sam. xxii, 12. 

f Saul thought that as David had quitted his retreat among 
the Moabites where he was safe, to return into Jud»a, he 
must be bent on mischief. Kitto. 

I Chandler and Kitto think that Ahimelech intended to 
deny that he had consulted the oracle for David, Delaney 
and Stanley (with Josephus) think that the high-priest 
merely says that he had done so before. There is little 
doubt that Josephus is correct. 
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that he had done so on previous occasions^ and that 
he knew no reason why he should not do so then. 
And thus this part of the king's charge against him 
must fall to the ground. But the king was in no 
mood to listen to reason, and Ahimelech was told 
that he must die with all his father's house. Saul, 
then, turned to his guard and ordered them to fall 
upon the priests and slay them. But the guard, 
horror-struck, declined to obey. Then the king said 
to Boeg, *' Turn thou and fall upon the priests." 
Soeg, less scrupulous than the guard, obeyed, and the 
eighty-five priests were slain. He then proceeded 
with his myrmidons to Nob,* and " smote the city 
with the edge of the sword, both men and women, 
children, and sucklings, and oxen, and asses, and 
sheep." Such was that deed, of which it had been 
foretold that it would make " both the ears of every 
one that heard it to tingle ;" and thus was fulfilled 
the Lord's threat of judgment on the house of Eli.f 
Had Saul intended to injure himself and advance 
the interests of David as much as possible, he could 



* It is thought by some that Saul's sin, alluded to 2 Sam. 
xxi, 1 — 9, as having brought a famine on the land, was 
committed on this occasion. It is probable that many Gibe- 
onites lived at Nob and were servants to the priests. 

f It was foretold, 1 Sam. ii, 31, that there should not be an 
old man left in Eli's house, and (33) that all the increase of 
his house should die in the flower of their age. And that the 
high-priesthood should be removed. The latter part of the 
prophecy was fulfilled when Solomon (1 Kings ii, 27) re- 
moved Abiatbar and make Zadok high priest. 
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not have done so more eflfectually. He had now 
given way to his evil passions in such a manner as 
to prove himself unfit to be a king. He had per- 
petrated * a deed, not only unjust in itself, but full 
of horror. He had deprived himself for ever of the 
power to consult God, by means of the sacred oracle, 
for Abiathart the son of Ahimelech, and the only 
surviving male of the house of Eli, succeeded in 
effecting his escape from the tabernacle and in reach- 
ing David, who received him with open arms. Abi- 
athar brought with him the ephod and the breast- 
plate, which enabled David, by means of the priest, 
to consult the Omniscient in the exigencies of his 
affairs. It was not superstition nor prejudice that 
Saul had placed on the side of his rival — no : it was 
religion and God. This act J of Saul, which con- 
summated II God's judgment on the house of Eli, 
was to Saul himself suicide and ruin. 



* St. James says that " the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God." (Ep. 1, 20.) In this instance, how- 
ever, it did so, though the sense intended by the Apostle 
remains true. 

f Abiathar had probably been left at Nob in charge of the 
tabernacle. Hearing of his father's death, he fled to David. 

Jit was with reference to this matter that David composed 
Psalm lii. 

II The removal of the priesthood, however, occurred later, 
(I Kings ii, 27.) It was then restored to the family of Ele- 
azar, Aaron's elder son. Eli seems to have been the first of 
Ithamar's line that held it. 
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Section 10. 

At the time that Abiathar reached him, David 
seems to have been in the neighboarhood of Eeilah, 
a city of Judah, situated near the western borders of 
that tribe, and exposed to the attacks of the Philis- 
tines. Shortly after the priest's arrival, David learnt 
that the Philistines had made an inroad into the 
land and were plundering the country about Keilah. 
David now consulted the sacred oracle by means of 
the ephod,* anxious to know whether he should 
undertake the defence of the town. A favourable 
reply was twice granted him, and he broke up from 
his position and succoured the people of Keilah so 
eflFectually, that they were delivered from their ene- 
mies, and their, property regained. David, having 



* The ephod was a linen vest splendidly wrought with 
gold and purple. By means of two gold chains it supported 
&e breast-phite, which was the appointed means of consult- 
ing the Almighty. The ephod and breast-plate, though dis- 
tinct, do not appear ever to have been separated. See Exod. 
xxviii, 28. The possession of the ephod, therefore, implied 
that of the breast-plate also. The latter was of linen, square 
in shape, and doubled : there were twelve precious stones in 
it, bearing the names of the twelve tribes, which the high- 
priest consequently had on his heart when he appeared be- 
fore the Lord in the tabernacle. The Urim and Thummim, 
80 often discuifsed, were probably these twelve stones, so 
called in reference to the uses they subserved ; the word 
Urim (lights) intimating the brightness of the stones, and 
Thummim (perfections), the unerring responses given by 
their means. How the answers were given is unknown and 
conjecture is idle. 

F 
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rendered so great a service to Keilah, seems to haVe 
been inclined to take up his quarters there; but 
there was danger, for Keilah was a walled town, and 
Saul hearing that David was there, exclaimed,* ** he 
is shut in by entering into a town that hath gates 
and bars/* Would the citizens of this town which 
he had delivered, surrender him and his men to the 
king if he came ? This was the thought that oc- 
curred to David. He proceeded, therefore, to consult 
the sacred oracle again by means of Abiathar. The 
answer given was that the citizens of Keilah would 
give him up to Saul,t who would presently appear 
before the walls. David, therefore, marched out of 
the city at the head of his men, and Saul hearing 
that he was no longer there, " forbare to go forth."! 
David's band now went " whithersoever they could 
go," that is, says Chandler, to the first place of 
safety they could find. This was the wilderness of 
Ziph,|| where we shall presently see Saul hunting him 
"like a partridge on the mountains." 

One of the most affecting incidents in the life of 
David took place here. This was an interview with 
Jonathan. They met in the wood of Ziph ; and 
Jonathan, invincible in constancy and in friendship, 

* 1 Sam. xxiii, 7. 

t There are very few towns that, with such an example as 
Nob before their eyes, would not find fear stronger than grati- 
tude. 

I 1 8am. xxiii, 13. 

II A few miles south-east of Hebron. 
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comforted and encouraged the persecuted David with 
the warmest assurances, not only of his own con- 
tinued attachment, but also of the firm conviction he 
had that his father Saul would assuredly fail in 
every attempt at David's capture. The friendship of 
David and Jonathan is proverbial ; and if David 
plays here a noble part, that of Jonathan may be 
considered still nobler. With his beloved David, 
seated on the throne of Israel and Judah, he^ though 
the sOn of a king, is content to shine as a lesser 
luminary, and reflect the rays of the admired favou- 
rite of heaven. " Fear not,* for the hand of Saul, 
my father, shall not find thee ; and thou shalt be 
king over Israel and I shall be next unto thee." 
Such were the words of this truest of friends. 

Jonathan knew that Jehovah was the real king of 
Israel, and that the King of kings in chosing David 
had exercised his right to select his own vicegerent. 
He knew that Samuel the prophet,t not having any 
previous knowledge of David, had been directed to 
seek him out and anoint him to be one day king, 
and his generous soul was able to anticipate the 
teaching of the gospel, and to say, " thy will be 
done." Jonathan was a courageous and a noble 
man ; he was, morally, a great man, and though in- 
ferior to David in brilliancy of parts, in versatility 
of talents, and in splendour of genius, he was no 
unworthy friend for "the lion of the tribe of Judah." 

* 1 Sam. xxiii, 1 7. 

t I Sam. xvi, 11. " Are here ail thy children?" 
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Section 11. 

When David quitted Keilah he had 600 men under 
his command. The people of Ziph seeing David in 
their neighbourhood with so large a troop of follow- 
ers, and fearing perhaps that they should be robbed 
and ill-treated by them, determined to inform Saul 
where David was. They lost no time, therefore, in 
sending * a deputation to Gibeah, to beg Saul to 
come down that they might have the satisfaction of 
delivering David into his hands. Saul was glad of 
the information, praised the Ziphites for their loyal- 
ty, and sent them home with a command to explore 
all David's hiding-places, and bring him word again 
where he was! The king declared that he would 
search him out, " throughout all the thousands t of 
Judah." The Ziphites returned, and found that 
David was still in their neighbourhood, in the wil- 
derness of Maon. Presently Saul arrived and pursued 
David so hotly, that David was fleeing on one side 
of a mountain in this vicinity, while Saul was pur- 
suing on the other. Saul had a strong body of 
troops with him, and the capture of David now 



* The title of Psalm liv intimates that it was composed 
on this occasion. Hammond thinks that Psalm cxl, also 
belongs to this date. 

f The expression here quoted reminds us of the Saxon 
division of our own country into hundreds and tithings. As 
though one should say I will seek him in every hundred in 
Cheshire. 
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appeared inevitable. But at the very moment when 
David's case seemed hopeless, and Saul on the very 
point of seizing him, word was brought to the king 
that the Philistines had invaded the land. Back- . 
wardness in opposing the enemies of his country 
was not one of Saul's faults, and he marched off to 
resist the Philistines. This scene of David's danger 
and deliverance was called in after times the '' rock 
of divisions,"* a name which brought to mind the 
sudden withdrawal of Saul's forces. From Maon, 
David drew off eastward to Engedi,t situated on the 
western border of the Dead Sea. The hills in this 
neighbourhood abounded in caves, the shelter and 
concealment of which was necessary for David and 
his men. 

The Philistines having accomplished their raid 
into the land of the Israelites retreated, and Saul 
was again at liberty. The pursuit of David was thus 
open to him, and acting upon information which he 
received, he bent his steps at the head of 3,000 men 
towards Engedi. The hills and caves of the robbers 
were the ouly earthly refuge left to the son of Jesse 
and his followers, so long at least as they remained 
in their native land. In these the persecuted David 
concealed his hiding-place from his enemies. There, 
balanced between fear and hope, he communed with 

* I Sam. xxiii, 28. 

f A pleasant town on a fruitful plateau halfway down the 
western border of the Dead Sea. Hammond assigns Psalm 
cxli to this date. 
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the grandest objects of nature, and the severest dis- 
pensations of God. Such discipline as David under- 
went, enabled him to attain that extensive acquaintr 
ance with and admiration of the works of God, with 
which we find his poetry to be filled. David was a 
man that passed through many and varied scenes, 
every one of which made its appropriate and pecu- 
liar impression on his susceptible mind and powerful 
memory. 

It was thus that the greatness of his mind and 
the strength of his feelings were developed together, 
and that he was fitted, so far as a familiarity with 
nature could fit him, to be a poet and a teacher 
of mankind. Tt was essential that David's mind 
should be filled with the imagery of nature. It was 
thus that he would be able to clothe divine truth 
with beauty, and poetry, and delight. It was thus 
he •was to instruct mankind. But Saul was on his 
track, and prudent and circumspect as David was,* 
he now needed all his prudence and circumspection. 
David was informed by his scouts of Saul's arrival. 
That powerful enemy, however, was shortly to be at 
his mercy ; for it so happened that Saul, seeking one 
day a cool recess and a privacy free from risk of in- 
terruption, turned aside to refresh himself in a cave 
by the way-side. Without knowing it, he had placed 
himself in the power of the man whose life he was 

* It is thought by some that Psalm xvii was composed 
about this time. See Phillips. 
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seeking. In the dark * sides of this cave David and 
his men lay concealed, and when they saw Saul t 
enter, there were some who suggested to David that 
Providence now gave him an opportunity to rid him- 
self for ever of his enemy. But David did not think 
so. Saul was the Lord's anointed, and was a sacred 
person in his eyes. The same venerable prophet 
who had anointed David himself, had also poured 
the king-making oil on Saul's head. Besides this, 
Saul was the father of his wife, and in times 
past had loved him. David was confident that he 
should one day be king. Why should he precipitate 
the event ? He would wait. He would teach his 
men a lesson. A captain and a king must first rule 
himself. He would show his followers that there 
was one amongst them that could possess his soul 
in patience. He contented himself, therefore, with 
cutting off the skirt J of Saul's robe, and then 
quietly waited till he rose to depart. When Saul was 
risen and gone a little distance, he heard a familiar 
voice calling behind him. He turned : was it David ? 
Could it be David ? Yes ; it was David. " My 

* By some Psalm cxlii is assigned to this date. Hammond 
thinks also Psalm cxliii. 

t The same language ("cover his feet") is used of Eglon. 
Judges iii, 24. It was probably to take a siesta. It is diflB- 
cult to see how the skirt of his garment could be cut off 
without his perceiving it, unless he was asleep. Chandler 
thinks it was to ease nature. 

I Even this act caused him some compunction. 1 Sam. 
xxiv, 5. 
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lord the king/' said David and bowed himself to the 
earth. He then proceeded to expostulate with the 
king on his condact. Why did Saul listen to 
designing men ? Why did he think that David 
desired to injure him ? He had jast had him com- 
pletely in his power, he said. To prove this, he 
held np the skirt of bis robe which he had cat off. 
He affectionately addressed Sanl as his father ; beg* 
ged him to observe his integrity ; called on God to 
judge between them, and spoke of himself as too 
mean an object * to excite so great a king to an 
angry pursuit. Saul was moved to tears by the 
words of the dutiful David, and confessed that David 
was more righteous than himself. He was so much 
affected, indeed, that he confessed his belief that 
David would be king, and condescended to beg bim 
to spare his seed, when be came to sit upon the 
throne. This David promised t he would do. Saul, 

* See 1 Sam. xxiv, 14, and xxvi, 20. The words apparently 
Bh on Id be rendered "one flea" rather than "a flea." So 
the Ixx. David's allusion to the insignificance of one of 
these little creatures may be compared with what Irby and 
Mangles say, p. 89, small edition. *' A traveller in these 
countries, however the thought may shock him at first, must 
make up his mind to be constantly covered with lice and 
fleas: we kill every day from ten to twenty of these gentry, 
which are always to be found on every mat or cushion used 
in the country." It is true, however, that the Hebrew echad 
{one) is sometimes used as an indef. art. 

t As to 2 Sam. xxi, 7, 8, 9, where we are told that David 
gave up two sons and five grandsons of Saul to the Gibeon- 
ites, he did not do it of his own accord, nor to extirpate 
Saul's house, which was continued through Mephibosbeth, 
the eon of Jonathan. 
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thereupon, drew off his men and retired homewards, 
and David re-entered the mountain fastness that 
provided him shelter and protection. 

Section 12. 

Abont this time a great event occurred in Israel. 
It was the death of the venerable prophet Samuel, 
who had judged Israel for fifty years. He was 
lamented by the whole nation, and his funeral was 
honoured by the presence of a vast concourse of 
people. He was 92 years old when he died,* and 
was buried in his garden at Ramah.f Devoted to 
the service of God in infancy, he had been a prophet 
and judge of unimpeached truth and integrity.]: He 
died in troubled times, and on the eve of great 
national calamities. The righteous was taken away 
from the evil to come. He did not live to see the 
king he had anointed perish with his sons on the 
battle field, and Israel overthrown by the Philistine 

* B.C. 1072. t I Sam. 1, 28. 

X Samuel has been assailed by Heeren (Man. Anc. Hist, 
bk. 1, p. 31.) This author speaks of the "crafty policy" of 
Samuel in the election of Saul, as though the choice of Saul 
were the mere act of Samuel. He then alludes to the feud, 
as he terms it, between Samuel and Saul, intimating that 
this was caused by Saul's shaking off the tutelage of the pro- 
phet He even ventures to call Saul the most insignificant 
man politically of the whole nation. These are sweeping 
assertions. It is as strange as it is instructive to notice that 
this author iu his allusion to the reign of Ishhosheth omits 
all mention of Abner, who was the strength and support of 
Ishbosbeth's throne. There is reason to think that Samuel 
knew neither Saul nor David, before he anointed them. 
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foe. In his old age, when his labours as a judge 
began to tell upon him, he had called in the assist- 
ance of his sons Joel and Abiah ; they, however, did 
not follow in their father's steps, but disgraced them- 
selves and him by perverting judgment and taking 
bribes ; so that the Israelites came to the prophet 
and told him that though they acknowledged his in- 
tegrity, they could not submit to the injustice and 
avarice of his sons.* The prophet has been severely 
censured for making his sons judges; he has been 
no less censured for his choice of Saul as king. But 
his sons had enjoyed great opportunities, and parents 
are not the first to believe evil of their children. In 
an uncultivated age, the sons of Samuel were pro- 
bably cultivated men, and it might be difficult to 
find others of equal accomplishments and knowledge 
of the law. As to the choice of the kings he was 
responsible (in the minds of those persons who hold 
the Scriptures to be the word of God,) neither for 
the anointing of Saul, nor for that of David. The 
Divine Providence selected both Saul and David, 
and Samuel's part was to anoint them. The mis- 
conduct of his sons he seems to have heard with 
silent sorrow.t The crimes of Saul filled him with 



* Samuel may have acted hastily in making his sons 
judges, but it does not follow that he was bent on sacrificing 
the interests of the nation to those of his family. See bis 
challenge to the people, 1 Sam. xii, 3, and their answer. 

f 1 Sam. viii, 5 — .6. He gives no answer to the assertion 
that his sons walk not in his ways. 
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mourDing * and^ dismay. Samuel^ doubtless, had 
his faults, for he was a man, but he was a man of 
whom the world was not worthy : a man that walked 
with God from the cradle to the grave. Yet rash 
censure takes peculiar pleasure in fastening upon 
such men ; in them a single imprudent or sinful act 
assumes dimensions quite new, and persons whose 
holiness puts the world to shame, are discovered by 
blear-eyed critics to be very inferior characters. 

Section 13. 

David now retired into the wilderness of Paran, 
situated to the south of the lot of Judah. This 
wilderness on the southern confines of Judah afford- 
ed and still affords at the proper season of the year 
abundant pasturage for flocks ; and thither, accord- 
ingly, such members of the tribe of Judah as 
thought fit to run the risk of being plundered by 
the prowling Arabs of the desert, used to send their 
cattle. One of these was Nabal, of Maon, who was 
rich in flocks, and herds, and lands. This man's 
shepherds had been feeding their flocks in the neigh- 
bourhood where David and his men were, and had 

* 1 Sam. xvi, i. " How long wilt thou mourn for Saul ?" 
If Heeren had pointed out how Samuel helped David, after 
he had anointed him, he would have supported his views 
much better. Scarcely any greater honour could have been 
done to Samuel's memory than is done in Jeremiah xv, i, 
where he is mentioned with Moses as a powerful intercessor 
with God. Compare Ezek. xiv, 14 — 20. 
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been protected by them from sufferings any injury at 
the hands of the wandering robbers of the -desert. 
At the appointed time, the flocks of sheep and goats 
returned homewards, and the shepherds announced 
the protection they had received from David and his 
men. David, while he protected the property of his 
countrymen, supported himself and his band in all 
probability by depredations on the Arabs, " whose 
hand was. against every man, and every man's hand 
against them." But he was at this time much in 
want of provisions, and thinking that he had fairly 
earned the gratitude of Nabal, he sent a kind and 
polite request that some provisions might be sent 
him as an acknowledgment of the services he had 
rendered. Nabal might give what he pleased, if it 
were but useful. Nabal, however, dismissed the 
young inen whom David sent, with an absolute re- 
fusal to give anything : he added the contemptuous 
taunt, " that there were many servants now a days 
that ran awav from their masters." That David 
should receive from a man whom he had benefited, 
and who was at that very moment entirely at his 
mercy, a contemptuous taunt, implying that he, the 
tried champion of Israel, the victorious captain, the 
anointed of the Lord, was but a wretched slave that 
had run awav from his master ; this, if not too much 
for the patience of the saint, was certainly beyond 
the endurance of the soldier, and David commanded 
every man to gird on his sword. The son of Jesse 
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was not an impatient man, but his religion had not 
taught him insensibility to insult, and his feelings 
were as quick as his affections were strong. The 
hero is the man whose heart is full of sensibility, 
while his mind is full of daring and enterprise. Such 
was David. Such was Nelson, and such men, when 
roused, are capable of proving to such as venture on 
the experiment, how terrible is their anger. Full of 
the indignation of a noble mind outraged by mean- 
ness, and of a brave heart deeply insulted, David 
marched at the head of his men to exterminate^ 
the bmtish churl and all that were his. Such was 
his vow. But this was not to be ; for the wife of the 
son of Caleb was a woman of sense, and upon learning 
from one of the servants the message of David and 
the answer returned by her husband, she at once 
perceived that the whole household was in the great- 
est danger. Sending therefore her servants in ad- 
vance, she proceeded to meet and pacify David 
before he should be upon them with his soldiers. 
Alighting from her ass, and bowing herself to the 
ground, she confessed that her husband, whose very 
name was indicative of folly, t had acted in the most 
shameful manner. She told David that she had not 
heard his message, and that her conduct would have 

* ** It was the resolution of a mortal, not to say military 

man, too much injured and provoked The change and 

the thanksgiving upon being averted from evil, were the sen- 
timents of a hero and a saint." Delaney. 

f Nabal means fool. 
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been very diflferent. She knew, she said, David s 
valour and virtue, and his designation to be king, 
and expressed her conviction that king 'he would be. 
She had brought with her a present which might be 
useful to the young men. David's heart, she knew, 
was a kind one, and he would, when on the throne, 
rejoice that she had prevented him from shedding 
innocent blood. Abigail's address, which was 
marked by tact, modesty, eloquence, and humility, 
prevailed ; and David thanked God that be had been 
thus turned from his intention. Her present, con- 
sisting of bread, wine, carcases of sheep ready dres- 
sed, and raisins, figs, and parched com was accepted. 
David then bade her return home in peace. Such 
was the meeting of David and Abigail. It is evident 
that Abigail could not contemplate the mind and 
character of David without feeling great admiration 
for him. When Nabal heard of the danger into 
which he had brought himself and his family, and 
the narrow escape that he had had, he was struck 
with such terror and astonishment, that be took to 
his bed and died of a broken heart.* Upon this, 
David, who admired the prudence as well as the 
beauty of Abigail^ sent to her, and she became bis 
wife. 

* Kitto. 
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Section 14. 

David removed from the wilderness of Paran into 
the neighbourhood of Ziph,* the inhabitants of which 
town entertained, as we have seen, no friendly feel- 
ings towards him and his followers. They had once 
already endeavoured to deliver him up to Saul ; they 
were, however, not satisfied with that attempt, and 
now sent a second message to the king, to tell him 
where he might find his hated son-in-law. Saul, 
forgetful of the favour recently shewn by David in 
sparing his life in the cave, set out in pursuit. He 
took with him 3,000 men, whom he placed under the 
command of Abner his cousin. David's scouts being 
continually on the look out, soon brought him the 
news of Saul's arrival. David now resolved to pay 
a visit to Saul's camp by night, and asked a few of 
his bravest captains which of them would volunteer 
to accompany him. His nephew Abishai, the son of 
Zeruiah, announced his readiness to go. They 
reached the camp and found Saul asleep within the 



* That the two accounts, 1 Sam. xxiii, and 1 Sam. xxvi, 
relate to different occasions is thus shewn by Delaney : " in 
the first account, David shifted quick from Ziph to Maon : 
in the second, David continues still in Ziph, and in Ziph 
surprises Saul in the midst of his camp. In the first, David 
with difficulty escapes Saul ; in the second, Saul falls into 
David's hands. In the first, David flies from Maon to 
Engedi ; in the second, from Ziph to Gath ; from whence he 
no more returned during the life of Saul." 
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rampart of carriages which lay extended along the 
line of encampment. The king's spear and a cruise 
of water stood by his head. Abishai, seeing the king 
in his power, wished to kill him, and entreated David 
to give him leave to do so ; but David was deter- 
mined to prove once more to the inconstant king 
how great his integrity * was. With this view he 
took up Saul's spear and the cruise of water, and 
departed. When David and Abishai had gone to 
some distance from the camp, and had reached an 
eminence which placed a deep ravine between them- 
selves and their pursuers, David elevated his voice 
and cried to Abner. Why was Abner so careless of 
his master's safety? Why had he allowed Saul's 
spear and the cruise of water to be taken from his 
bolster ? The king might have been slain for any- 
thing Abner had done to hinder it Saul, awaking 
at the noise of voices crying through the night, re- 
cognized that of David, and melting under his gene- 
rous yet reproachful expostulation, confessed the 
justice of his complaints, and addressed him in words 
of kindness. David complained that Saul listened to 
the advice of evil men, and that he was hunted like 
a partridge on the mountains. Saul confessed that 
he had sinned and erred exceedingly, and again pro- 

* " In taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy ; 
but in passing it over, he is superior, for it is a prince's part 
to pardon." (Lord Bacon's Essay on Revenge.) David 
could play the prince's part better than Abishai. 
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mised that he would not attempt to do any further 
harm to one who had again spared his life. David's 
confidence in Saul's assurances was not great, and 
he looked to God rather than to the king for his 
reward. He took this opportunity, therefore, to offer 
up a prayer to God, that it might please Him to 
render to every man according to his righteousness, 
and to spare him as he had spared Saul, and deliver 
his soul out of all tribulation. It is not improbable 
that this prayer was answered to king David in after 
days. Be this as it may, the king was much moved, 
gave David his blessing, and again predicted his 
advant^ement to the throne. The midnight colloquy 
now ended, and David and Abishai departed.* This 
seems to have been Saul's last expedition in pursuit 
of David. Threatening clouds were beginning to 
gather round him, and we shall soon see his star set 
in storm and darkness, covering himself, his family, 
and the entire nation with one black pall of woe. 

Section 15. 

David was now weary of being hunted " through 
all the thousands of Judah,"t and determined (ap- 
parently without consulting the sacred oracle) to go 



* This visit of David and Abishai to Saul's camp may 
remind some of that of Ulysses and Diomed to the Trojan 
camp, introduced with so much power into the 10th book of 
the Iliad. 

f ] Sam. xjdii, 23. 

H 
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over to Gath again, and offer his services and those 
of his 600 followers to Achish* its king. There, if 
a refuge were allowed him, he should be safe for 
ever from the pursuit of his enemy. " David said 
in his heart, I shall now perish one day by the hand 
of Saul ; there is nothing better for me than that I 
should speedily escape into the land of the Philis- 
tines ; and Saul shall despair of me, to seek me any 
more in any coast of Israel : so shall T escape out 
of his hand."t David's faith seems to have failed 
him on this occasion ; he forgot that he was the 
anointed of the Lord, and impatience got the better 
of him. He was kindly received by the Philistines, 
which certainly would not have been the case, had 
Achish known the feelings which David really enter- 
tained towards the enemies of his race. Not all the 
malignant persecution of Saul could induce him to 
injure his fellow-countrymen : not all the kindness 
of Achish could induce him to regard the Philistines 
with any other feelings than those of hostility. His 
two wives, Ahinoam of Jezreel,t and Abigail of 
Carmel were with him. Reflecting on the danger of 
continuing to reside with Achish in Gath, he deter- 
mined, if possible, to remove to a distance. This 



* This Achish is called the son of Maoch, perhaps to dis- 
tinguish him from the former. 

f 1 Sam. xxvii, 1. 

J> This Jezreel was in Judah near to Carmel and Maon. 
The greater and more famous Jezreel was in the north on 
the border of Manasseh, and not far from Mount Tabor. 
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was a prudent course for many reasons. Achish 
might presently find David too great a man to be 
entertained in the same city with himself. And 
many of David's followers were probably restless 
spirits whom it was difficult to keep in order and 
obedience: thus,, disturbances caused by his men 
might embroil him with Achish. Besides all this, 
David was no common man, and Achish might feel 
himself outshone by the great qualities of the noble 
refugee. Not only so, but David's was a soul which 
thirsted for adventure : he was a warrior ; and 
although far from wanting the softer feelings of 
humanity, he had all the peculiar qualities of the 
soldier. The greatest soldier of his time and nation, 
he must have employment, and how could this be, 
but Mgainst those enemies of Jehovah, whose extir- 
pation had become a duty * incumbent on the race 
of Jacob. King Achish granted David's request. 



* 1 Sam. XV, 2-^3. Saul was commanded by God " to 
smite Amalek and spare them not ; but slay both man and 
woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.'* 
For not carrying out this injunction to the letter, he was 
rejected of God, and David anointed to succeed him. This 
was a particular command, the right time being come. See 
Gen. XV, 10. See too the denunciation in Exod. xvii, 14, 
** I will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from 
under heaven." See also Numbers xxiv, 20, (of Amalek.) 
** His latter end shall be that he perish for ever." Lord 
Bacon saj's, '* Without goodness man is a busy, mischievous, 
wretched thing, no better than a kind of vermin" Tt is as- 
serted in the Scripture that the tribes which the Israelites 
were ordered to dispossess, were in this case. See the whoJe 
narrative, and esp. Lev. xviii, 25 — end. 
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that another city might be appointed for his resi- 
dence, and gave him Ziklag in the south, a locality 
very favourable for David's plans. David, established 
in Ziklag, resolved to accomplish the work which 
Saul had left undone, and went upon a raid against 
the Geshurites, the Gezrites, and the Amalekites, 
tribes probably in alliance with the Philistines, and 
after slaying all the men and women, brought off 
the booty, and returned to Achish. It is not unlikely 
that David gave up a great part of the spoil to the 
Philistine king, thus conciliating his good opinion. 
When interrogated as to what part of the country he 
had attacked, he replied ambiguously that he had 
been against the south of Judah. The conclusion 
Achish drew from this was that David had attacked 
the Hebrews * and set them against him for ever. 
He thought, therefore, that he had gained in David 
a valuable servant, who would in future lead the 
Philistines to victory over their Israelite foes. Thftt 
David intended to deceive Achish, there can be no 
doubt : in this intention he succeeded perfectly, yet 
without telling a falsehood in words. Achish under- 
stood him to mean that he had attacked the southern 
portion of Judah ; he really had attacked that part 
of the country which lay out of Judah and to the 



* David meotions to Achish (I Sara, xxvii, 10) the Jerah- 
meelites and the Kenites. We shall soon see that these 
people were among his best friends. The Jerahmeelites were 
his kinsmen. Cf. Section 17 end, with the note. 
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south of it. In David's mind, the duty of not injur- 
ing his countrymen, and of extirpating the Amale- 
kites, was of far higher obligation than any claims 
which could be made upon him by the Philistine 
king, who afforded him a temporary refuge. With 
the history before us, we may, perhaps, go further 
than this, and venture to think that David would 
have told the Philistine any falsehood which he 
might deem necessary to hide his real feelings and 
intentions towards any of the enemies of his race. 
He deceived Ahimelech, the high -priest, by represent- 
ing himself as still in Saul's service ; his inducement 
to do this was hunger, and a suspicion that Ahime- 
lech, if he knew the truth, would betray him to 
Saul. He deceived Achish, because he must appear 
to he warring against his own countrymen, whom 
nothing could induce him to attack. David undoubt- 
edly sinned in deceiving the high-priest : perhaps he 
also sinned in attacking the Amalekites. We are not 
told that he had any special command to do this ; 
and he could hardly, in all fairness, enjoy the hospi- 
tality of Achish without sparing, at least for the 
time, any tribes * with which the Philistines might 
be on friendly terms. David was wrong in being in 
the country of the Philistines, and if he also acted 
wrongly in treating Achish and the Amalekites as 

* That these tribes were on friendly terms with the Philis- 
tines may be inferred from the fear David felt lest Achish 
should hear of his conduct. 1 Sam. xxvii, 11. 
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he did, it was owing to his first, error in quitting his 
retreat in the desert of Judah. 



Section 16. 

The Philistines had for some time been preparing 
for war, and they now determined to attack their 
enemies the Israelites. Achish resolved to employ 
David against his countrymen.* " Know thou 
assuredly, said he, that thou shalt go out with 
me to battle, thou and thy men. And David 
said to Achish, Surely thou shalt know what thy 
servant can do. And Achish said to David, 
Therefore will I make thee keeper t of mine head for 
ever." When all was ready, the Philistines began 
their march, traversing the maritime plain,! and 
rounding the promontory of Carmel, until they 
pitched their camp in the plain of Jezreel, or Esdra- 
elon. The exact site of their encampment was 
Aphek of Issachar, while the Hebrews under Saul 
and his sons pitched by a fountain in Jezreel. But 
David was to be spared the discredit which must 
have attached to him, whether he fought against his 
countrymen, or turned his arms against the Philis- 

* I Sam. xxviii, I — 2. 

f Captain of his body-guard. 

J *• Round the promontory of Carmel runs a broad beach, 
which uninterrupted by the advance of tides, must always 
have afforded an easy outlet for the Philistine armies." 
Stanley, Sinai, p. 263. 
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tines in their behalf. This was brought about by the 
agency of the Philistines themselves, who were de- 
termined that David should not go into battle with 
them. Achish himself, indeed, believed David to be 
heartily friendly to the Philistine cause, but the lords 
of the Philistines held a different and more correct 
opinion, nor did they hesitate to assume a menacing 
tone to Achish, and insist on the dismissal of the 
Israelite. Achish, therefore, summoned David, and 
told him that though he had himself entire faith in 
his integrity, yet the lords loved him not, and that 
he must depart on the morrow at break of day, with- 
out sharing in the engagement. David condescended 
to beg that he might be allowed to take part in the 
battle, and fight against the enemies of his lord the 
king. But Achish was firm and concluded the in- 
terview by again telling David to depart the next 
morning as soon as it was light. So David rose up 
early and departed, and the Philistines went up to 
JezreeL 

Section 17. 

On the third day * after they had left the Philis- 
tine camp, the future king of Israel and his warriors 

* Mr. Grove (S. D.) thinks that the Aphek mentioned in 
the narrative may have been situated a little to the north of 
Jerusalem, as there is some diifficulty in supposing David 
able to march from Aphek of Issacbar to Ziklag within 
three days. 
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arrived at Ziklag. There an unexpected scene met 
their eyes. Where was Ziklag ? Where were their 
homes ? Nothing but a smouldering heap of ruins 
remained to testify where Ziklag lately stood. The 
very souls of the Hebrews fainted at the sight, and 
strong and valiant men melted into tears of anguish 
wrung from them by disappointment and astonish- v 
ment. Their wives and children had been slaugh- 
tered, or reduced to slavery — thoughts suflficient to 
stir whatever of grief the breast of man can feel. 
The remembrance of the treatment recently dealt out 
to the Amalekite tribes, which they had so pitilessly 
extirpated, now rushed into the minds of David and 
his men. It was but too probable that another tribe 
of the same rade had avenged on Ziklag the calamity 
of their kinsmen. David seems to have left Ziklag 
unguarded : anxious that Achish should think him 
zealous for the Philistine cause, he probably took 
with him the whole of his band, leaving none to 
protect the women and children. Such was the feel- 
ing produced in David's soldiers by these thoughts, 
that they were oh the point of stoning him in the 
bitterness and rage of their hearts. But David (we 
are told)* encouraged himself in the Lord his God, 
and calling upon Abiathar to bring the ephod, pro- 
ceeded to enquire whether he should pursue after the 
troop. He received a favourable answer, the sacred 

* Venema supposes Psalm iv to have been composed on 
this occasion. 
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oracle intimating that he should not only overtake 
the enemy, but recover the captives and spoil. David, 
therefore, set out in pursuit at the head of his 600. 
These had recently been increased to a larger num- 
ber by the accession of a band of Manassites, who 
had joined him as he went to join the Philistines at 
Aphek. When they had marched some distance, 
and were arrived at the brook Besor, 200 of Davids 
followers, too much exhausted to go further, remain- 
ed on the northern side of the brook, while David 
with the rest of the company, about 400 strong, 
followed hard after the spoilers. Continuing their 
march, they fell in with an Egyptian, who was 
brought to David to be interrogated. The man was 
nearly dead with hunger and thirst, and it was not 
until after he had eaten and drunk that he could 
give any account of himself. At length he told them 
that he was an Egyptian and servant to an Amalekite, 
in a company which had been making a raid upon 
the south of Judah and had burnt Ziklag with fire. 
David then asked him if he could bring them to the 
company that had done this ? The man replied that 
he could, requesting at the same time a solemn pro* 
mise from David that he would spare his life, and 
not give him up to his former master. This David 
seems to have given, and the Egyptian, thereupon, 
brought them down upon the Amalekites, who were 
scattered about in great disorder, eating, and drink- 
ing, and dancing, and making merry, " because of 
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all the great spoil that they had taken out of the land 
of the Philistines, and out of the land of Judah*." 
They were not aware that the Israelite warrior was 
close upon them. They believed, it may be, that the 
valiant captain over whom they were so prematurely 
triumphing, was far away on the hills of Gilboa. As 
soon as the morning light f shone they discovered 
their error; for David and his men, after taking 
such rest and refreshment as fatigue required and 
eagerness permitted, suddenly attacked their enemies 
with all the vigour that valour and hatred could 
inspire. The Amalekites were attacked in an un- 
guarded hour, when their minds and courage were 
relaxed by the excesses in which they had been 
indulging. The fight lasted till nightfall, when 400 
young men,]: a remnant of the entire troop, suc- 
ceeded in mounting the camels and making their 
escape. How many of the Amalekites were slain, 
and how many captured, we know not ; but the vic- 
tory of the Israelite captain was complete, || and its 



4: 1 Sam. XXX, 16. 

f I Sam. XXX, 17, " twilight," i.e. early moraiDg; so the 
Ixx. 

I The Ixx translate the Hebrew word used here by the 
term paidaria (litde boys) but in Gen. xxxiv, 19, by 
neaniskos (young man). The latter, no doubt, is correct. 

II Compare with this affair the words of Psa. xviii, 87 — 42. 
« I have pursued mine enemies and overtaken them : neither 
did I turn again till they were consumed. I have wounded 
them that they were not able to rise ; they are fallen under 
my feet, for thou hast girded me with strength unto the bat- 
tle; thou hast subdued under me those that rose up against 
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resalts triumphant. All the women and children 
were rescued, and the Hebrews not only recovered 
their own property, but also obtained that which the 
AmalSkites had carried off from other parts. David, 
on his return to the brook Besor, kindly enquired 
after the health of his men, and determined, con- 
trary to the wishes of some of his followers, that 
those who had been left behind from failing strength, 
should share in the spoil equally with the victors. 
This wise and liberal regulation formed a precedent 
for after times, when it was held, in deference * to 
this example, that those who "tarried by the stuff" 
should enjoy an equal share of the booty with those 
who conquered in battle. 

The portion of spoil which fell to David as cap- 
tain was considerable, and when he had returned to 
Ziklag t he sent presents to bis various friends % 
within the boundaries of his ancestral tribe. It is 
worthy of note that the example set by Keilah and 
by Ziph does not seem to have been followed by 



me. Thou hast given me the necks of mine enemies; that 

1 might destroy them that hate me. They cried, but there 
was Done to save them, even unto the Lord, but he answered 
them not. Then did I beat them small as the dust before 
the wind ; I did cast them out as the dirt in the streets." 

* See, however. Num. xxxi, 27 ; Josh, xxii, 8 ; and also 

2 Mace, viii, 28. 

f Ziklag was doubtless a poor little town and could be 
easily rebuilt. 

I Partly as proofs of his gratitude, and partly to couciliate 
the favour of the chief men. David had a perfect right to 
do this, and needs no defence on the point. 
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Other cities. Those ungrateful towns were naturally 
omitted from the list of David's friends, while the 
fact that the Jerahmeelites ^ and the Eenites are 
mentioned as receiving presents, shews ho^ little 
likely David was to attack them f in suhservience to 
the wishes of the Philistine king. 

Section 18. 

While the fortunes of David were thus improved by 
what must at first have seemed the direst of calami- 
ties, what has become of Saul and of the Israelite 
army ? The dawn which saw David depart from the 
Philistine host, ushered in a day of terrible battle. 
What had been the result of that battle ? Alas ! 
the glory was departed from Tsrael ; the Philistine 
was triumphant; Saul and his sons were slain. The 
battle]; was joined at the foot of mount Gilboa ; the 
Israelites were forced back towards the summit of 
the hill, II where Saul and his sons Jonathan, Abina- 
dab, and Melchi-shua were slain. We have seen 
that David took no part in that engagement ; we 
have seen that his visit to the north increased his 
strength, fur both on his march to Aphek and on his 

* These were David's kinsmen. See 1 Chron. ii, 9, foUg. 
The Kenites were descended from Moses's father-in-law. See 
Judg. i, 15. 

f Section 15. note. 

I Stanley's Sinai, p. 844 — 5. 

II 2 Sam. i, 19. " Slain upon thy high places." 
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return from Apbek to Ziklag several gaptains of 
renown joined him and added their forces to his. 
These warriors were of the tribe of Manasseh,* and 
assisted David in his attack on the roving Amale- 
kites who had spoiled Ziklag. David, therefore, was 
stronger than ever, and Saul and his sons were with 
the dead. The Israelite army was vanquished and 
scattered, and there was joy, and dancing, and music 
and song in Gath, in Ekron, in Ashdod, and in 
Ascalon. Such was the end of Saul, who fought 
like a valiant soldier so long as there was hope ; but 
when he found that he was mortally wounded, slew 
himself to avoid falling into the hands of the Philis- 
tines. 

While David was far awav from the scene of cam- 
age and disaster, the corpse of the king of Tsrael, 
after being stripped by the Philistines, was hanging 
exposed to every species of insult on the walls of 
Bethshan,t a mountain fortress, out of. which the 
Ganaanites had never been expelled. The Philis- 
tines did not forget in the hour of their triumph, 
how the Hebrews had dealt with the remains of their 
champion of Gath, and they now retaliated upon 
Saul the treatment which had been meted out to 



* 1 Chron. xii, 19, 20, 22. 

t " On the slope of this range (Gilboa) still looking down 
into the valley of Jezreel, but commanding also the view of 
the Jordan, a high spur of rocks projects, on which stands 
the village of Beisan, once the city of Bethshan." Stanley's 
Sinai, p. 346. 
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Goliath. They cut off the head of the king of Israel 
and sent it to the temple of Dagon,^ just as the 
Hebrews sent Goliath's head first f to Nob, and 
afterwards to Jerusalem. The armour of Saul was 
hung up in the temple of Ashtaroth^ just as the 
Israelites had placed Goliath's sword in the taber- 
nacle at Nob. The Hebrews worshipped the true 
God : II the Philistines worshipped the creatures of 
their own imagination ; yet the same human nature 
agitated the bosoms of both, and adopted similar 
methods of mingling revenge with triumph and 
thanksgiving.^ 

The crimes of Saul were atrocious and cannot be 
palliated ; but they must not blind us to his kingly 
qualities. He was an active and brave soldier, and 
the father of such a son as Jonathan may well be 
excused a desire that his seed should sit upon the 
throne. Still, it must not be forgotten, that Saul 
knew that the same authority which had appointed 
him to be king, had chosen David to succeed him. 
His persecution of David, therefore, was unjust and 
cruel, and led him into other crimes of still greater 
enormity. The earlier period of Sauls rule had been 

* Probably at Ashdod. Stanley, 
f Probably. See 1 Sam. xvii, 54. 

I This uoiin is a femlDine plural. Gomp. 1 Sam. xxzi, 10 
with I Chron. x, 10. 

II See John iv, 22. " Salvation is of the Jews." 

§ The case of the ark may perhaps be regarded as a differ- 
tnt one from those alluded to. 
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auspicious ; and upon one occasion his countrymen 
were so much struck by his energy and success, that 
they requested Samuel to bring forth the men that 
had spoken against his reign, that they might be put 
to death. The city of Jabesh-gilead, which had been 
saved by Saul's diligence and success on the occasion 
referred to, had now an opportunity to shew its grati- 
tude for the zeal of its royal benefactor. Accord- 
ingly, it was the men of. that city who crossed the 
Jordan during the night, and carried off the exposed 
bodies of Saul and his sons from the \7all of Beth- 
shan, and interred the bones under the terebinth of 
their own city,* and fasted seven days. Such was 
the gratitude with which Sauls conduct during the 
earlier portion of his reign had inspired the men of 
Jabesh-gilead. We may see from 1 Sam. xx, 13, 
where Jonathan wishes that the Lord may be with 
David as he had been with his father, that Jonathan 
considered the first period of his father's reign to 
have passed off prosperously and well. The deliver- 
ance of Jabesh-gilead (1 Sam. xi) ; Jonathan's suc- 
cesses (1 Sam. xiv) ; the victory over Amalek 
(1 Sam.xv) ; and that over Goliath and the Philis- 
tines (I Sam. xvii), were no insignificant events in 
a reign, the commencement of which found the 
Hebrews in such a plight,t that they had no iron 

* Stanley. 

t See 1* Sam. xiii, 19— end. Esp. ver. 22. " There was 
neither sword nor spear found with any of the people that 
were with Saul and Jonathan ; but with Saul and Jonathan 
his son was there found." See too vss. 6 and 7. 
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except what the Philistines permitted them to have 
for agricultural purposes. It is not necessary here 
to enlarge on the murder of the priests, which was a 
crime that must stain Saul's memory for ever. The 
unbidden sacrifice, the disobedience in the matter of 
•Amalek, and the obstinate persecution of David were 
sins of rebellion against the Most High, and could 
neither be excused nor atoned for. It has been 
remarked * that Saul acknowledged Jehovah as his 
God, and kept himself and his countrymen clear 
from the guilt of idolatry, but that he never acknow- 
ledged him as his king. That he did not rule in the 
true spirit of the theocracy, but forgot that it was as 
much his duty to obey the commands of the King of 
kings, as if he had been the meanest of the people. 
There seems to be much truth in the remark, and in 
this respect as in many others, Saul contrasts most 
unfavourably with his successor, ''the man after 
God's own heart." 



Section 19. 

On the third day after David's return to Ziklag, 
an Amalekite arrived, bringing with him the news of 
Saul's defeat and death. David was probably occu- 
pied at the time in repairing the desolation caused 
by the attack of his enemies. The messenger ap- 

* See Kitto. 
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proached with bis clothes rent, with earth upon his 
head, and bowing low to the future monarch. When 
David enquired how the battle had gone, he received 
the news of the victory of the Philistines, and of 
the defeat and death of Saul. The Amalekite had 
been an eyewitness of what took place on the heights 
of Gilboa ; as a proof of this, he presented to David 
Saul's crown and bracelet, which he had taken up on 
the field of battle.* Not satisfied with this claim on 
David's favour, and desiring still further to ingrati- 
ate himself with the future monarch, the Amalekite 
falsely boasted that he had slain Saul with his own 
hand. This, he said, the mortally wounded king 
had requested him to do, and he, seeing the king's 
recovery to be hopeless, complied with the request. 
David, finding that the man was an Amalekite, one 
of the race doomed to destruction, and considering 
him condemned by his own avowal that he had slain 
the Lord's anointed, ordered him to be put to death. 
The disastrous catastrophe of which David had just 
heard, filled his soul with melancholy thoughts. 
Israel had been overcome ; the glory was departed. 
Even had David been capable of rejoicing at Saul's 
death, which he was not, yet Jonathan's fate must 
penetrate his heart with tender and compassionate 

* Delaney remarks that Saul was attacked in his camp. 
See 2 Sam. i, 3, " out of the camp." He also observes the 
propriety with which an Amalekite takes from Saul's head 
the crown which he had forfeited by his disobedience in rela- 
tion to Amalek. 

E 
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grief. The heroic, the faithful Jonathan was slain. 
Silence had seized upon the wise and faithful coun- 
sellor. The warm and affectionate friend was cold 
in death. Henceforth no words of blessing would 
pass through those motionless lips. No loving 
glances would sparkle from those eyes that were now 
so firmlv closed. That valiant arm would no more 
wield sword, or spear, or bow. The conqueror of 
Michmash * was slain by the Philistines. Such 
thoughts working on David's spirits produced a 
poetical lamentation over the loss which had befallen 
his country. The Ode or Elegy in which he ex- 
pressed his feelings may be translated and arranged 
as follows : t 



beauty of Israel ! slain upon thy high places ! J 

How are the mighty fallen ! § 

Tell it not in Gath ; 

Publish it not in the streets of Ascalon ; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa ! 

No dew, nor rain, nor fields of offerings be upon you: 
For there the shield of the mighty was cast away ; 
The shield of Saul as though not anointed with oil. 



* See I Sam. xiv, 31. 

t The arrangement of this Ode as given here is nearly the 
same with Delaney's. The writer of this work had not, how- 
ever, seen Delaney's when he fixed upon it. Delaney seems 
to have had some sense of those laws of Hebrew poetry 
which were afterwards demonstrated by Bp. Lowth. 

I Mount Gilboa. 

§ Saul and Jonathan. 
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From the blood of the slain,* 

From the fat of the mighty, 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

And the sword of Saul returned not in vain. 

Saul and Jonathan, beloved and pleasant in their lives, 
Even in death were not dissevered; 
They were swifter than eagles, • 

They were stronger than lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel ! 

Weep over Saul, 

Who ck)thed you in scarlet, with other delights, 

Who put ornaments of gold on your apparel. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the war ! 

Jonathan ! thou wast slain in thine high places ! 

1 am grieved for thee, my brother Jonathan ! 
Very pleasant hast thou been to me ; 

Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women. 
How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished. 

This Elegy is marked by simplicity of diction ; by 
neatness of expression ; by sudden and strikingly 
earnest bursts of feeling ; and by that brevity which 
has been said to be the soul of wit. David's verses 
are far from being highly ornamented ; they have, 
however, a sufficiency of ornament, and a vigour 



* This Ode affords some excellent examples of that paral- 
lelism which is one of the most distinguishing features of 
Hebrew poetry. Thus we have 

blood of the slain 
balanced against 

fat of the mighty 
and bow of Jonathan 

balanced against 

■ sword of Saul. 
Similarly in the next stanza, 

" lives " contrasts with " death " 

" swifter " with " stronger " 

** eagles" with •• lions." 
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which is scarcely equalled in the whole compass of 
literature. It will be seen that the translation given 
above is principally drawn from the authorized 
version. 

Section 20. 

David was now thirty years old, and the time for 
his exaltation was come. It might now be expected 
that all Israel with one voice would call upon him 
to assume the government. David might himself be 
encouraged to expect this termination of his trials 
by the fact that immediately after the death of Saul 
considerable numbers* of his countrymen flocked 
to his standard. Before he ventured, however, to 
take any important step, he consulted the sacred 
oracle,t to know whether he should go up into any 
of the cities of Judah. The answer was, Go up. 
David then again consulted the oracle to know which 
city he should go to. Unto Hebron was the answer. 
To Hebron accordingly he went up at the head of his 
troops, taking with him his wives and children and 
the families of his soldiers. The city of Hebron 
was the earliest seat J of civilized life in Palestine, 
and was the burial-place of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob ; and a recent writer || has remarked, that it 
was to Hebron that *' the tribe of Judah always 

* I Cliron. xii, 22. f 2 Sam. ii, 1. 

t Stauloy. II Stanley. 
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rallied when it asserted its independent existence 
against the rest of the Israelite nation." Hebron 
was also a levitical and priestly city. There was, 
therefore, a peculiar propriety in the selection of 
Hebron, and it was thither that the men of Judah 
came together and anointed David king over the 
house of Judah. David had indeed been already 
anointed by Samuel ; hut that event might be re- 
garded merely as a designation to the throne. It 
was now that David was first anointed in a public 
and ceremonious manner, that all men might know 
indeed that David, son of Jesse, had been chosen 
king of Judah. 

But it was only Judah that recognized David's 
sovereignty. The rest of the house of Israel kept 
aloof. There were several reasons for this conduct 
on the part of the other tribes. It is probable that 
Judah had not suffered much from the defeat of 
Gilboa ; but the strength of the northern and central 
tribes had doubtless been prostrated. It appears 
from the sacred narrative that Abner, Saul's cousin 
and general^ rallied the Israelites around Saul's 
family, and that he was occupied during a period of 
five years * in regaining what had been lost on the 
heights of Gilboa. During the same period, David 
was constantly growing stronger and stronger. His 
army became more numerous and better disciplined ; 
his commanders more imbued with his own spirit, 

* See Dr. Cotton, Smith's Diet. art. Abner. 
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and influenced by his genius. But this was not all ; 
his throne was strengthened by the birth of sons and 
daughters, and he became accustomed, as king of 
the single tribe pf Judah, to he the judge of his 
people. It was now that his marshals Joab and 
Abishai, but more particularly Joab, became accus- 
tomed to ^ separate command, and received that 
training which afterwards told with so much effect 
on the enemies of Israel. When David had been 
king five years in Hebron over his ancestral tribe, 
Abner, who had selected Mahanaim * as the resi- 
dence of the remnant of Saul's family, proclaimed 
Ishboshethjt Saul's surviving son king of Israel. 
Ishbosheth was at that time forty years old. He 
was a weak and feeble prince, in whose name Abner 
governed. Ambition it was that induced Abner to 
follow this course, for none knew better than Abner 
that David was Saul's rightful successor. There is 
one anecdote of David's conduct at the beginning 
of his reign in Hebron which makes it probable that 
he had some hopes that the northern tribes would 
acknowledge him as king. Hearing that the men of 
Jabesh-gilead had carried off Saul's body from 
Bethshan, and buried it near their own city, David, 
with politic generosity, sent messengers} to thank 

* Cflebrated in the history of Jacob's life. See Gen. 
xxxii, 2. 

f This was probably a nickname. See 1 Chron. viii, 33, 
where he is called Eshbaal. 

I 2 Sam. ii, 5. 
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them for their conduct, which he said he would 
reward. He added that Saul was now dead, and that 
the house of Judah had anointed him to he king in 
Saul's room. It would seem from this message, 
that David hoped that the men of Jahesh might he 
induced to acknowledge his authority. They re- 
mained faithful, however, to the house of Saul. 
During the five years which succeeded the death of 
Saul, it is not probable that there were any serious 
engagements between the troops of David and those 
of Abner. Yet there may have been occasional 
skirmishes, for we read that there was long war be- 
tween David and the house of Saul, and it is diffi- 
cult to think that the term long * would be applied 
to a war which lasted only two years. But when 
the five years were passed, and Israel under the able 
leadership of Abner had recovered its strength, Abner 
placed the crown on the head of Ishbosheth, fixing 
upon Mahanaim as the seat of government. It was 
then that the war between David and the house of 
Saul assumed a more regular and determined charac- 
ter. This war, which strengthened David, while it 
weakened the house of Saul, lasted rather more than 
two years. One engagement, which took place be- 
tween the rival forces, deserves particular mention, 
as it greatly influenced subsequent events. The 
sacred narrative informs us that Abner went out 
from Mahanaim to Gibeon, at the head of a body of 

* 2 Sam. iii, 1. 
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troops consisting chiefly of Benjamites, ardently 
attached to the interests of the house of Saul. Joab 
hearing that Abner was at Gibeon,* not far from 
the boundary of the tribe of Judah, looked upon 
Abner's presence there as a challenge to himself as 
leader of David's forces, and went to meet him. 
When Joab arrived at the pool t of Gibeon, he 
found Abner waiting for him on the other side of 
the pool. Impressed by the importance of the occa- 
sion, the two bands seem to have contented them- 
selves for some time with watching each other. At 
length "Abner said to Joftb, Let the young men now 
arise and play before us. And Joab said, Let them 
arise." Accordingly it was arranged that twelve 
champions of Judah and twelve of Benjamin should 
contend together within sight of their brethren. 
Each man seized his opponent by the beard,J and 
plunged his sword into his bowels. The twenty- 
four combatants thus fell down and died together. 

* Eel-Jib, both by its name and situation is incontestably 
identified with the ancient Gibeon. Stanley. 

f •' On the east side of the hill is a copious spring which 
issues in a cave excavated in the limestone rock so as to form 
a large reservoir, fn the trees farther down are the remains 
of a pool, or tank of considerable size, probably, says Dr. 
Robinson, 120 feet by 100 feet. This is doubtless the pool 
of Gibeon, at which Abner and Joab met together with the 
troops of Ishbosheth and David." Mr. Grove, S. D. 

I It is related by Plutarch in his Apophthegmata that 
Alexander the Great, before one of his battles gave orders 
that his soldiers should shave their beards before going into 
action, that their enemies might not be able to seize them. 
Delaney. 
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A general battle was the result of this affair, and 
Abner was defeated. Joab*s younger brother Asahel 
was present in the engagement, and being remark- 
able for his speed of foot followed hard after the 
retreating Benjamites. Abner, like a brave and 
skilful general, was in the rear covering the retreat 
of his men, and Asahel came up with him. One of 
the two must fall. Abner, who seems to have had 
a presentiment of the evil consequences of slaying 
Asahel, entreated him to turn aside and take the 
spoil of some warrior of less distinction than him- 
self. " Wherefore should I smite thee to the ground ? 
(said he). How then should I hold up * my face to 
Joab thy brother ?*' But Asahel would not turn aside, 
and Abner, in self defence, turned and smote him 
with the hinder part of his spear so violently, that 
the end, which was tipped with iron, passed through 
his body and killed him on the spat. Abner then 
continued his retreat, and arrived at night-fall at the 
hill Ammah, which was at no great distance from 
Gibeon. There the Benjamites halted, determined 
to offer a stout resistance to their pursuers. But 
before any more blood was shed, Abner appealed to 
Joab to stop the pursuit. They were all brethren, 
he said, and the further shedding of blood must 
cause bitterness in the latter end. Joab replied, that 



* This almost looks as if Abner foresaw the ultimate 
succejss of David. He was evidently apprehensive of the 
personal enmity of Joab. 
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Abner s proposal anticipated his own intention, which 
had been to call off his men in the morning. Joab 
then blew a trumpet to stay the pursuit, and Abner 
continued his march till he arrived at Mahandm, 
while Joab returned to Hebron. In this engage- 
ment, David lost 19 men andAsahel, while of Abner s 
men 360 were slain. Thus ended the fight between 
Abner and Joab at the pool of Gibeon. 

The seven years and six months during which 
David reigned over Judah in Hebron, was perhaps 
the happiest period of his life. It was then that his 
family was born to him; and we may readily imagine 
that these were years in which present enjoyment 
was quickened by the remembrance of recent afflic- 
tion. David was now a king, but he was not a great 
king ; he had risen high sinoe the time when he was 
a shepherd at Bethlehem : but he had not risen so 
high that nothing remained for him to attain. He 
still hoped to be king over all Israel ; and hope in 
well-regulated minds forms no unimportant ingredi- 
ent in the cup of happiness. David naturally looked 
forward to the time when all Israel would acknow* 
ledge the authority of its rightful sovereign, and had 
thus a great object constantly before him, which 
could not fail to give pleasure to his heart, and occu- 
pation to his mind. His understanding, too, was yet 
in its freshness and vigour, and his hand was strong 
to execute the designs which his wisdom foiJmed. 
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The rank to which he had heen elevated, though it 
might be such as to satisfy his desires, was not such 
as to intoxicate his mind. David, in short, though 
now a great man, was not so great as to he tempted to 
forget the requirements of the divine law and of 
public morality. His troops contended successfully 
with the marauding tribes of the desert, and under 
Joab and Abishai became more and more accustomed 
to victory. The sons that were born to David dur- 
ing this period, were Amnon, Absalom, and Adoni- 
jah, with some others less known to fame. Absalom 
seems to have been his father's favourite, but all 
three were, apparently, too much indulged, and each 
as the narrative proceeds will be found connected 
with shameful, or tragic events. But the years of 
David's reign in Hebron were drawing to a close : 
David was now to mount the throne occupied by the 
weak and incapable Ishbosheth. That prince was 
imprudent enough to quarrel with Abner, who had 
excited his anger by taking a concubine of the late 
king. On being charged by Ishbosheth with this 
act of disrespect to Saul's memory, Abner was 
greatly incensed, and in indignant language laid be- 
fore Ishbosheth his true position. Abner represented 
to Ishbosheth that the interests of the house of Saul 
had been supported by himself alone, and that he 
could at any time deliver him up into the power of 
his rival. Nay, he told his master, that from that 
moment he ceased to be the friend of the house of 
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Saul and became David's. The king quailed before 
his angry general, and found no reply to his taunts. 
And Abner kept his word. He at once sent messen- 
gers to make terms with David on his own account, 
promising to use his great influence to establish 
David's authority over all Israel. David gave a gra- 
cious reception to Abner's message, but required 
that his wife Michal should be restored to him, be- 
fore he gave Abner an interview. This princess, 
after David's flight, had been given by her father to 
Phalti of Gallim,* jas the only revenge then in his 
power. The sacred narrative informs us that Ish- 
bosheth sent and took her from her husband, and 
that her husband went with her weeping to Bahu- 
rim.t Abner then said to him, " Go return ; and 
he returned." 

David and Michal had been separated for ten 
years. They do not appear to have had any chil- 
dren, and there are no signs that Michal wished to 
be restored to her former husband. David had now 
other wives, who had borne him children, and Michal 
by being restored to David became one wife among 
several. She had formerly been his only wife, and 
was probably the only wife of her present husband. 
David thought that his honour required him to take 
Michal again ; but if Michal had been herself con- 
sulted, it is probable that sha would have been un- 

* A town of Benjamin, of unknown situation. 
f In Benjamin. See below. 
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willing to return. And was it necessary for David's 
honour that he should take her back ? It is true, 
he had never divorced her. If he had done so, and 
she had then been married to Phalti, the law would 
not have allowed him to take her back. But Michal 
had lived with Phalti nearly ten years, and had her- 
self assented to the marriage. If we regard Michal 
as an adultress, David was wrong in taking her 
back ; if we regard her as married to Phalti, David 
was equally wrong in tearing her from her husband. 
Indeed the scripture speaks of Phalti as her hus- 
band, and in doing so condemns David ; for if Phalti 
were her husband, David could not be so. Michal 
had lived with Phalti much longer than she had 
lived with David, and possibly had even borne him 
children, though of this the scripture says nothing. 
In estimating David's conduct in this matter, we 
must not forget that David was himself living in a 
state of life permitted * rather than approved, and 
that it is not improbable that he knew this. There 
can be little doubt that David in again taking the 
daughter of the late king, hoped to conciliate those 

* Gen. i, 27. " Male aod female created He them." And 
again ii, 24, " they shall be one flesh." From this place our 
Lord shews that polygamy and divorce were not in accord- 
ance with the divine law, though they were winked at, by 
reason of the hardness of men's hearts. Compare also Deut. 
xvii, 17, " Neither shall he (i. e. the future king foreseen by 
Moses) multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not 
away." The reason here given may be added to the funda- 
mental one alleged by our Saviour. 
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who were friendly to the house of Saul ; and as the 
king's act had a political meaning rather than any 
other, we cannot be surprised that the reunion of 
David and Michal tiimed out happy for neither of 
them. In the course of this narrative an occurrence 
will have to be noticed which may possibly receive 
some light from the tears which Phalti shed when 
he parted with his wife at Bahurim. Had Michal 
refused to be married to Phalti, she would certainly 
have acted much better than she did ; but her father, 
she knew, was more like a wild beast than a man, 
when he was crossed, and especially in the matter of 
David.. This aflfair, in short, is one of those in 
which Mercy should have gone hand in hand with 
Justice. We shall do well, however, not to condemn 
David too severely ; it is possible that he acted in 
accordance with the feelings and sense of right of 
the majority of his countrymen. But David, it may 
be said, was more enlightened than the majority of 
his countrymen, and might be expected to set rather 
than follow an example. This is true ; but it is also 
quite possible that David thought that he was acting 
rightly in this matter. Perhaps, however, we may 
venture to think that David would have acted more 
justly as well as more mercifully if he had formally 
divorced Michal, after what had occurred. Her 
assent to the marriage with Phalti,* was a sufficient 

* Delaney is very severe upoD Bayle for blaming David's 
conduct in this affair : yet when fielaney affects to regard 
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reason for such a course, and would have amply jus- 
tified him in the eyes of his countrymen. He would 
thus have avoided many heart hurnings and much 
future sorrow to two persons who were not faultless, 
but who might, nevertheless, have been spared by a 
great and generous king, who regarded himself as 
the father of his subjects. 



Section 21. 

Michal was escorted to Hebron by Abner himself, 
who, after taking his resolution, allowed no long 
time to elapse ere he carried it into execution. 
Abner had already addressed himself to the elders of 
Israel. He reminded them that they had formerly 
desired David for king, and that the Lord had pro- 
mised that David should deliver them from the 
power of the Philistines. Abner had also had a 
special interview with the elders of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, with whom, as a Benjamite himself and near 
kinsman of Saul, he was likely to have still greater 
influence than he could have with the other tribes. 
Whatever influence he had, it was now exerted in 

Phalti as an adulterer, he defends his hero very ill, for in 
that case David certainly could not in honour take back his 
wife. If Phalti were transgressing Exod. xx, 14, David him- 
self was transgressing Deut. xvii, 17. Fornication and adul- 
tery were and are always valid causes for divorce. David, 
therefore, on this supposition ought to have divorced Michal. 
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David's favour. The next step was a personal inter- 
view with David, in which the wishes of the Israel- 
ites, and particularly of the Benjamites, might be 
fully laid before the king of Judah. When Abner 
and his staff arrived in Hebron, bringing Michal 
with them, they were entertained and feasted by the 
king, and Abner seems to have been much pleased 
with the manner in which he was received. At part- 
ing he said to David, " I will arise and go, and will 
gather all Israel unto my lord the king, that they 
may make a league with thee, and that thou mayest 
reign over all that thine heart desireth. And David 
sent Abner away, and he went in peace." This peace 
did not last long, for when Abner had left the city 
and gone as far as the well of Sirah on his return 
homewards, he received a message to tell him that 
his presence in Hebron was again required. Ketrac- 
ing his steps he arrived at the gate of the city. Joab 
andAbishai were there, and Abner's heart must 
have beat quick when Joab took him apart to confer 
with him a moment outside the gate. That moment 
was Abner's last ; for Joab fearing that Abner might 
be rendering services to David, which could only be 
adequately rewarded by the highest place in that 
prince's favour, determined to put an end to his 
fears, and satisfy his revenge for the death of Asahel, 
at the same instant. No sooner, therefore, was 
Abner in his power, than he plunged his sword into 
his heart. Abishai stood by and applauded the deed. 
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Thus were justified the worst fears that Abner felt 
when he slew the younger son of Zeruiah. It was 
in war, it was in self-defence, it was because he 
could not avoid it, that he had slain Asahel. But 
Joab cared neither for those extenuating circum- 
stances, nor for the anger of his king. His hand 
was strong to execute the dictate of his heart, and 
Abner fell. The character of Joab is well brought 
out by a circumstance which occurred immediately 
before the deed just related. Joab had been on a 
raid and was returned to Hebron, flushed with "spoil 
and victory, when he ascertained that Abner had 
been there. Hurrying into the king's presence, he 
demanded "What hast thou done? behold, Abner 
came unto thee ; why is it that thou hast sent him 
away, and he is quite gone ? " Such was the inso- 
lence of Joab to his master. Joab then left the 
king s presence, despatched messengers after Abner, 
unknown to the king, and when Abner came back to 
the gate of the city, murdered him in cold blood. 
Abner, throughout these events, acted from motives 
of revenge and ambition ; these same passions nerved 
the arm and steeled the hand of Joab, and mingled 
Abner s stratagems and policy with the dust of 
death. 

Section 22. 

The deed that the sons of Zeruiah had done, 
grieved and disconcerted the king. The death of 

M 
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AbDer at this juncture could not but appear a most 
unfavourable event for David. Great was the cost 
at which Joab had gratified his revenge. Yet though 
David was deeply chagrined, nay cut to the very 
heart, by the conduct of Joab and Abishai, he did 
not venture to punish either of them. They were 
his kinsmen ; thev were valiant warriors ; their re- 
nown was great; they had long helped their uncle 
and greatly strengthened his hands; they were, 
doubtless, popular with the army which they had so 
often led to victory : nay, they were but just returned 
from smiting the enemies of Judah. Joab and 
Abishai were apparently such pillars in David's house 
that their fall might bring down the edifice in ruin 
to the ground. David, therefore, committed their 
punishment to the Ruler of the world, publicly testi- 
fying his sorrow for Abner's death, and utter disap- 
probation of the deed of his lieutenants. The king 
of Judah attended the funeral of Abner in person, 
and compelled Joab and Abishai to do the same. 
David followed the bier and poured forth over the 
slain the simple but touching and tender strains of a 
dirge which runs as follows : 

Died Abner as a fool dieth ? 

Thy hands were not bound, 

Nor thy feet put into fetters ; 

As a man falleth before wicked men, 

So fellest thou !* 

* 2 Sam. iii, 33. 
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At the grave, too, tbe king of Judah " lifted up his 
voice and wept," shewing a grief so true and deep 
that all Israel understood that it was not by king 
David's treachery that Abner had been slain. None, 
indeed, seem to have imputed the death of Abner to 
David, as his resentment of the deed was evidently 
sincere. Nothing could have appeared less oppor- 
tune for David's interests. Abner was on the very 
point of bringing over all Israel to him, when his 
career was cut short. The rest of Abner's funeral 
day was spent in fasting and lamentation, that a just 
and decent tribute might be paid to the memory of 
a great statesman and warrior, cut off by hands 
which did not hesitate to violate every principle of 
human and divine law. Abner s person was sacred, 
for he had come trusting in the good faith and hon- 
our of the king of Judah. He was murdered by the 
two most distinguished captains of that king, and 
David bitterly complained that though an anointed 
king, he was not strong enough * to lay hands on 
these iron sons of Zeruiah. Long years of victory 
and glory were allotted to Joab, yet the hand of jus- 

* Kitto says that public opinion did not require David to 
punish Joab, it being regarded as natural that Joab should 
revenge the death of Asahel. But David who must have 
known something about the matter, looked upon Joab as a 
murderer. See 1 Kings ii, 5, " Shed the blood of war in 
peace." Abner killed Asahel in war and in self-defence, and 
the rule which applied to an ordinary unintentional homi- 
cide in time of peace, did not apply to Abner's case. It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that Joab slew Abner outside 
the gate, Hebron being a city of refuge. 
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tice at length descended on his head, and cast him 
down with a murderer s ignominy, into that abode 
where innocent and guilty alike await the sentence 
of a Judge who is no respecter of the persons of 
men. 



Section 23. 

The news of Abner's death was quickly known at 
Mahanaim, and Ishbosheth, who was perhaps una- 
ware that his general had been carrying out his 
threat, until he heard of his visit to Hebron, now 
felt that all the hopes of the house of Saul were 
buried with Abner. Ishbosheth, however, did not 
know the immediate result to himself of Abners 
death. It so happened that two of his own captains, 
Baanah and Kechab by name, men of Beeroth,* and 
Benjamites like himself, had resolved to pay court to 
David with all speed. He, they felt, was the rising 
sun, and no time was to be lost. Accordingly they 

* This town was one of those which had originally belong- 
ed to the Hivites, who deceived Joshua (ix, 8). They had 
four towns, of which Gibeon was only one. Delaney thinks 
that this Beeroth (wells) was the town whose inhabitants 
Saul had extirpated to make room for his friends the Benja- 
mites. Comp. 2 Sam. xxi, 2 — 6, with I Sam. xxii, 7, "fields 
and vineyards." Its name implies an abundance of water 
which would make it a desirable residence. If the Gibeonites 
were slain in their own cities, one sees why they afterwards 
put Saul's sons and grandsons to death in Gibeah. 2 Sam. 
xxi, 6. Gibeon and Gibeah must not be confused together. 
Kohinson gives El-birek as the modem name of Beeroth. 
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determined to assassinate their master, and carry 
his head to David. They arranged their plan, which 
was favoured hy their rank and station, and at noon, 
when Ishbosheth was taking his mid-day sleep, they 
passed into his chamber and smote him to the heart 
as he lay upon his bed. Escaping with all haste, 
they rapidly traversed the Bithron * towards Hebron, 
little dreaming of the reception they were to experi- 
ence. Night came on and found them hurrying 
through the country with all the speed of traitors 
flying for life. When they reached Hebron, they 
sought an audience of the king, and presented him 
with the head of Ishbosheth his rival. But they 
had to do with a man noble enough to scorn such 
treachery, and wise enough to see that in encourag- 
ing such villains, he would be setting an example 
which might ere long be turned against himself. He 
listened to what they had to say, and then told them 
what he bad done to the Amalekite who had thought 
to gain his favour by telling him that he had slain 
Saul. If he had ordered the Amalekite to be put to 
death, as having slain the Lord's anointed, "how 
much more (said he) when wicked men have slain 
a righteous t person in his own house upon his 
bed ?" David, thereupon, ordered the two traitors 
to be led to immediate execution. The brothers. 



* A district in the Arabah or Jordan valley. S. D. 
f Ishbosheth was righteous as respected Baanah and 
Rechab. 
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Baanah and Rechab, would have done perfectly right 
in deserting the cause of Ishbosheth, and placing 
their services at David's disposal, but they murdered 
their master while enjoying his confidence and re- 
ceiving his pay, and deaili and mutilation * was the 
reward they justly received from king David. 



Section 24. 

Every obstacle to the union of the tribes of Israel 
under one monarch was now removed, and vast num- 
bers, both of soldiers and civilians, following the 
advice given by Abner, flocked to Hebron, to ac- 
knowledge David as their lord and king. David 
was now to be king over all the tribes descended 
from Jacob. He was invested with his new dig- 
nity as king of Israel, under the same solemn 
form of anointing which had been used when the 
sceptre of his ancestral tribe was placed in his hands. 
When David was anointed, he entered into a solemn 
covenant with the elders of Israel. We read, 1 Sam. 
X, 25, that Samuel had written the manner of the 
kingdom in a book, which was laid up before the 
Lord. It is not improbable that this book was now 
brought forth and sworn to by David and the elders. 
Whatever were the exact contents of this book, they 

* Their hands and feet were cut off. Cf. 2 Sam. iv, 12. 
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must have been in accordance with Deut. xvii, 14 — 
20. As that passage of holy writ contains a very 
pregnant instruction, and as David acted through- 
out his reign very much in accordance with its 
spirit, I shall make no apology to the reader for 
transcribing it entire. " When thou art come 
into the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
and shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein, and 
shalt say, I will set a king over thee, like as all the 
nations that are about me ; thou shalt in any wise 
set him king over thee, whom the Lord thy God 
shall choose ; one from among thy brethren shalt 
thou set king over thee : thou mayest not set a 
stranger over' thee which is not thy brother. But he 
shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the 
people to return to Egypt, to the end that he should 
multiply horses ; forasmuch as the Lord hath said 
unto you. Ye shall henceforth return no more that 
way ; neither shall he multiply wives* to himself, that 
his heart turn not away ; neither shall he greatly 
multiply to himself silver and gold. And it shall be 
when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that 
he shall write him a copy of this law in a book, out 
of that which is before the priests, the Levites : and it 
shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the 

* This commaDd will perhaps be understood by many to 
refer to foreign women. Even so understood, David bad not 
strictly obeyed it, for he married the daughter of Talmai, 
king of Geshur. She was Absalom's mother. See 2 Sam. 
iii,3. 
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days of his life : that he may learn to fear the Lord his 
God, to keep all the words of this law and these 
statutes to do them ; that his heart he not lifted up 
above his brethren, and that he turn not aside from 
the commandment, to the right hand, or to the left : 
to the end that he may prolong his days in his king- 
dom, he and his children in the midst of Israel." 
It were to be wished that all kings to the end of the 
world had this passage imprinted on their memories, 
and graven on their hearts. The Scripture which 
has been cited cannot leave us much in doubt as to 
what David swore to. It was natural and proper 
that on such an occasion as the present, the people 
of Israel should shew their joy in their king. Accord- 
ingly we read, that they gave loose to feasting and 
merry-making for three days. There was no lack of 
supplies, for we read * that " bread was brought on 
asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on oxen, 
and meat, meal, cakes of figs, and bunches of raisins, 
and wine, and oil, and oxen, and sheep, abundantly; 
for there was joy in Israel." 

A great writer t has remarked, that " the rising 
into place is sometimes base, and by indignities men 
come to dignities ;" and again, that " there is rarely 
any rising, but by a commixture of good and evil 
arts." All honour be paid to those who rise without 
the aid of such arts. David was one of these. Valour, 
patriotism, skill, generosity, energy, ability; these 

* 1 Chron. xii, 40. f Lord BacoD. 
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were David s arts. These were the qualities which 
in subservience to the Divine will elevated him to 
the throne. His accession to the throne was glori- 
ous, because it was innocent. Whatever were David's 
abilities — and they were enormous — it was God that 
was the strength of his confidence ; and the God in 
whom he trusted had brought him to the throtie. 
This was done by the intervention of such events 
and causes as may appear ordinary and natural ; but 
it was not the less an accomplished fact. David was 
not a despot^ nor an autocrat. He was a constitu- 
tional sovereign. As the chief judge and general of 
his nation^ and as having a civil control over all 
matters not otherwise settled^ David's power was 
great. Yet he was not the less a constitutional 
monarch : his power was bounded on the one hand 
by the law of Moses, which he knew to be of Divine 
authority, and on the other hand, by the covenant 
which he made with the elders of Israel. As David 
had a law to rule by, and as God was the real king 
of the Hebrews, so it is abundantly clear that David 
ever regarded himself as the appointed and respon- 
sible executor * of the Divine law. David's mind 
was distinguished at once by humility and dignity, 
and he did not think the meanest of his subjects 
beneath his Dotice and care. He led his people 
as in early youth he had led his flocks, and what- 

* 2 Sam. xxiii, 3. " He that ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the. fear of God." 
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erer of tender care is implied in tbe Eastern idea of 
a shepherd,* was aptly exemplified in the life and 
conduct of this illastrioos prince. David was a 
warrior daring a great part of his life ; hat this was 
becaase war was necessary to the attainment of an 
honoarahle peace. His war-like rirtnes were first 
called oat and developed hy the circumstances by 
which sarroanded Israel in his youth. It may 
be asked why he coald not allow the remnant of the 
ancient Canaanites to dwell in peace around him ? 
It was becaase the law gave him a commission to 
destroy them and remove the stumbling-block of 
their temptations out of the way of his people. To 
this work he devoted himself, and until it was done, 
peace had no charms for him. Doubtless be remem- 
bered to have heard his parents tell of the oppres- 
sions of the Philistines. How they had taken away 
all the iron from the Hebrews ; driving them to live 
in caves t and holes of the earth. These stories 
had burnt themselves into his soul. Nay, he had 
seen something of this himself in his early years. 
He felt that he was the warrior of bis race. He felt 



* Homer calls kings, " shepherds of the people." There 
are now and then curious similarities of expression between 
the Hob. 8er. and Homer. Compare for instance Saul's 
words, i Sam. xx, 31. " Liveth upon the ground." with Iliad 
i, 88. 

t See 1 Sam. xiv, 11. "The holes where they had hid 
themselves." Stanley speaks of " the cave life of the Israelite 
nation." (S. & P.) 
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that he should trample down the Philistines. To 
arms, then, was the cry of his heart, and no sooner 
did he feel himself firmly seated on the throne of 
united Tsrael and Judah, than he determined to 
attack the Ganaanite in his ancient strong-hold of 
Jebus,* a fortress which had never yet been com- 
pletely in the possession of the Israelites. The Jebu- 
sites on being summoned t to surrender the fortress 
intimated to David that the blind and the lame could 
keep him out. Such was their confidence in the 
strength of the place. But they knew neither David 
nor his officers. The chieftainship of the army was 
proposed by David as the reward of the man who 
should storm the fortress of Mount Zion. The 
valiant Joab led the attack, and Zion was taken. 
From this time forward Joab, who had hitherto been 
captain of the forces of Judab alone, became chief 
of the entire army of Israel and Judah. In some 
histories the crimes of such a man as Joab might 

perhaps have been forgotten in his victories; but 

• 

* This was not the first attack that the Israelites had made 
on this strong-hold. Cf. Josh, xv, 63, with Judg. i, 8 — 21. 
The solution of the apparent discrepancies in these passages 
is probably that the lower city was taken by the Hebrews, 
but not Mount Zion, and even the lower city they may have 
lost after having once taken it. Mount Zion was towards 
the south and precipitous; this was the fortress. Mount 
Moriah on which the temple was built by Solomon was 
lower and more northerly. Mount Zion was afterwards 
called " the city of David." The name Zion is indicative of 
dryness. See Bythner Lyr. Dav. 83. 

f This was in accordance with the law. See Deut. xx, 10. 
Delaney. 
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Upon the page of sacred truth, the dark crimes of 
this terrihle chieftain are depicted with startling dis- 
tinctness. One of these crimes has heen already 
recounted, and the reader may by and by see cause 
to think that Joab s audacity grew with his fortunes. 

Section 25. 

The sacred narrative now informs us that David 
fixed his residence on Mount Zion, and dwelt in the 
fort ; nor did he neglect to add other buildings and 
fortifications to those which already existed. The 
fame of the king of Israel had now spread into the 
neighbouring lands, and no long time elapsed after 
the taking of Zion, before messengers arrived from 
Hiram,* king of Tyre, bringing with them cedar- 
wood, and carpenters, and masons, who built David 
a palace. We are not told that David had applied 
to Hiram to send him these workmen, but it is not 
improbable that he had done so. The royal palace 
was not destined to remain empty, for David, the 
better to establish his throne, and add to the majesty 
of his crown, took several new wives at this time, 
and we read f the names of numerous children, who 
were born to him in Jerusalem. But David was not 

^ Hiram naturally wished for David's friendship as the 
Tyrians were a commercial, while the Hebrews were an 
agricultural people. Each, therefore, could supply the neoea- 
bitios of the other. 

t 2 Sam. V, U, 15, 16. 
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yet to enjoy the blessings of peace ; for the Philis- 
tines hearing that he had been anointed king over 
the whole nation of the Hebrews, and anxious to 
seize an opportunity of attacking him before be bad 
firmly established his power, mustered their forces 
for a great eflfbrt, and occupied the valley of Rephaim, 
lying between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. David did 
not shut himself up in his fortress of Zion, but took 
the field against his enemies, fixing his head quarters 
in or near the cave^ of Adullam. He did not, bow- 
ever, venture to attack his enemies before he had con- 
sulted the sacred oracle. When a favourable answer 
had been given him, he set upon his enemies at a 
place afterwards called Baal-perazim,t a word which 
commemorated the victory which the Israelites gain- 
ed. The enemies' Gods, which had been brought 
with them, were captured in the action : these were 
afterwards burnt by command of David. The Fhilis* 

* To this period must be assigned the anecdote preserved 
in 1 Ghron. xi, 15, and 2 Sam. xziii, 18, where we read that 
when David was in the cave of Adullam, he longed for some 
water from the well of Bethlehem. A Philistine garrison at 
this time held Bethlehem, and the Philistines were encamp- 
ed between the well and Adullam. Yet three of David s 
captains broke through the Philistines and brought the 
water. The anecdote is interesting, as shewing the devotion 
with which David was regarded by some of his soldiers. 
The use that David made of the water when brought, shews 
the generosity of his soul. " Shall I drink the blood of these 
men, that have put their lives in jeopardy ? " Stanley places 
this event earlier. 

f Baal (lord) and perazim (breaches or breakings forth). 
With the word Baal cf. Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and others^ 
The Greek form is Belus. 
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tines were not crushed by their defeat, but shortly 
afterwards took the field again^ spreading themselves 
over the same part of the country. King David 
again enquired of the sacred oracle, and received the 
answer that he must not attack the enemy until he 
heard the sound of motion in the tops pf some mul- 
berry trees which were near his camp. He obeyed 
the Divine command, and gained a complete victory. 
This second battle was fought near Gibeon* of Ben- 
jamin, and the enemy were pursued into their own 
countrv. The Philistines must now have remem- 
bered with deep vexation, that the life of their form- 
idable enemy had been in their power t but a few 
years before and depended on their will. They might 
now reflect that they had spared the man who was 
breaking down the pride of their race, and delivering 
his countrymen from their yoke. But sucb remem- 
brances could avail them little, for their days of vie- 
tory were gone by, and they were shortly to be 
subjected J to the power of those over whom they had 
so frequently triumphed. 



* I Chron. xiv, 16. f See Section 7. 

I The Philistines were completely conquered by David. 
They do not reappear in the history till much later, when 
after giving much trouble to the wicked Ahaz (B. C. 741 — 
725) they were subjugated by his son Hezekiah. See Eccle- 
siasticus xlvii, 7. 
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Section 26. 

King Davi(} now resolved to bring the ark to Jeru- 
salem. That sacred vessel,* which contained the 
two tables of the law, and supported the mercy-seat, 
had been lying for about twenty years in the house 
of Abinadab of Kirjath-jearim.t Thither, accord- 
ingly, a company of about 30,000 persons drawn out 
of all Israel, was led by the king, who designed to 
shew honour to God by bringing a great multitude 
to take part in the solemn procession. The ark was 

* Taken by the Philistines (1 Sam. iv) about 1 142 B. C. 
brought back from Kirjath-jearim by David about 1060 B.C. 
during this period of 82 years the ark was separated from 
the tabernacle. The ark contained the stone tables of the 
ten commandments, written by the hand of God. (Exod. 
XXV, 16.) It was an oblong enest about 4 feet long and 2^ 
broad and deep, " plated all over both within and without 
with thin plates of pure gold, having a border or cornice of 
gold round about it, and covered with a covering, all of 
massy gold, called the *• mercy-seat," which was kept firm in 
its place by the cornice. The ark with the mercy-seat was 
placed in the holy of holies; before it the blood of the 
sacrifices was sprinkled, and the incense burnt by the high- 
priest on the day of atonement, and above it appeared the 
visible glory, the symbol of the divine presence." (Scott) The 
different stations of the ark were Gilgal, Shiloh, among the 
Philistines for seven months, Beth-shemesh, Kirjath-jearim, 
Jerusalem. During Saul's reign while the tabernacle was at 
Nob, it was deprived of the ark and mercy-seat. (1 Sam. 
xxi). It is stated (1 Sam. vii, 2) that the ark was twenty 
years in Abinadab's house ; this, perhaps, was not the whole 
period. The ark was probably comsumed at the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, B.C. 586. 

t Kirjath-jearim was a city of Judah, also called Baale. 
2 Sam. yi, 2. 
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placed on a new wheeled carriage drawn by oxen. 
This was contrary to the command of the law,* 
which ordered thatLevites should carry it on their 
shoulders by staves. The sounds of. sacred music 
filled the air as the ark advanced, the people showing 
their joy by playing upon harps, timbrels, comets, 
and cymbals. But this joyous scene was soon 
changed into one of death and mourning : for one 
of the sons of Abinadab named Uzzah, who was in 
charge of the cart, seeing the ark rudely shaken by 
the oxen, put his hand upon it to steady it. He was 
instantly struck dead. None but a priest might 
touch the ark, and Uzzah was only a Levite. Uzzah, 
therefore, was punished for his officious zeal by the 
loss of his life. His conduct was the more blame* 
able, as he had doubtless heard what had happened 
to the people of Bethshemesh,t when they irreve- 
rently pried into the sacred vessel. Tn the case of 
Uzzah, as in that of the people of Bethshemesh, 
familiarity had produced its too common effect. 
This sudden and terrible punishment of Uzzah's 
rashness, had such an effect upon David s mind, that 
he ordered the ark to be carried aside into the house 
of Obed-edom, a Levite who lived by the way side. 
Here it remained three months, and*brought such 
blessings on the family that David again took cou- 
rage and had it carried to Jerusalem in the manner 

* Num. iv. 15. f 1 Sam. vi, 19. 
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appointed by the law.* On this latter occasion, 
when the ark had been carried six paces, sacrifices 
were offered, and king David himself} as the proces- 
sion advanced, was not too proud to manifest his 
delight, by dancing abont the sacred vessel dressed 
in the attire f of one of the humbler ministers of 
religion. The procession went on and reaching 
Mount Zion, deposited the ark in a tabernacle X 
previously prepared for it by David. Thus did the 
city of David become the resting place of this sym- 
bol of the presence of the Almighty. 



Section 27. 

Michal ]| was the daughter of a king, and at the 
time when she was married to David, then a rising 
young soldier, the advantage of the union must have 
appeared to be rather his, than hers. But matters 



* In 1 Ghron. xv, 13, David mentions his own fault on 
the former occasion, giving special directions now that the 
ark must be carried on the Levites* shoulders. 

f Stanlev regards David as having assumed the function 
of a dignined priest. It will probably be better to describe 
David's relation to the priests in the words of Bp. Jewel, 
Apol. vi, 99, 0. K. S. " quodammodo prsefuit sacerdotibus," 
" presided in a mauuer over the priests ;" yet certainly not 
80 as to become a priest, which none but a desc^dimt of 
Aaron could be. See Hammond, Fsa. 110. 

I The ordinary tabernacle was now at Gibeon, whither it 
had been removed from Nob. 1 Ghron. xvi» 39. 

II 2 Sam. vi, 20. 

O 
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were now changed : she had re-entered David's 
house to become one of several wives, and the fact 
that some of her rivals had already borne children 
to David, must have caused her to look back with 
regret to the household over which she had recently 
presided. She had just been separated at David's 
command, and apparently without any request or 
wish of her own, from one to whom she had been 
united for about ten years. Fhalti, her late husband, 
was evidently much attached to her ; * she had been 
torn from him to occupy in the family of David an 
inferior and a very painful position ; for those wives 
who had borne children to the king must be formi- 
dable as they had been successful rivals. With these 
thoughts in her heart, Michal, looking through a 
window in the palace, saw king David dancing and 
leaping for joy at the head of the company which 
was conducting the ark to its final resting place on 
Mount Zion. Michal's heart was bitter and discon- 
tented, and she despised the man that could thus 
demean himself among his inferiors in rank. She 
did not reflect that it was the symbol of God's pre- 
sence that king David was honouring with these 
extravagant demonstrations of joy. She did not call 
to mind at the moment that only three short months 
since the majesty of the ark had been fearfully vin- 
dicated by the death of Uzzah. On the contrary, 

* See above Section 22. 2 Sam. iii, 16. It is to be observed 
that the Scripture calls Fhalti her husband. 
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she deemed David's conduct wholly unworthy of a 
great king, and filled with the pain of jealousy and 
disappointed hopes, she despised her royal hnshand 
in her heart. David's family advanced to meet him 
as the procession ascended Mount Zion; Michal 
was one of the party, and did not fail bitterly to 
reproach* David with what she regarded as most 

* 2 Sam. vi, 20. Michal reproached David with shame- 
lessly uncovering himself in the eyes of the handmaids of 
his servants. Several of the critics have assumed the accu- 
racy of her words. Nothing, however, can be more certain 
than that she was out of temper and spoke with gross exag- 
geration. David had taken off his upper and more splendid 
garment in token of his humility before the ark, the symbol 
of God's presence. He danced too and played the harp in 
the excess of his joy. The motive for this joy was very good 
and the joy itself was a worthy and righteous emotion of the 
mind under the circumstances, but I think we need not hesi- 
tate to admit that David's feelings were expressed in a man- 
ner that would not suit our western notions of propriety. 
Such an exhibition was not (as far as we know) commanded 
him ; but neither is he blamed for it. As to there being any 
indecency in David's conduct, there is not the least reason 
to believe any thing of the kind. The Hebrew word merely 
implies an uncovering, and the word " shamelessly " in our 
version expresses rather Michal's meaning than the exact 
sense of the words used. The Greek and Latin equivalents 
of the word '* naked," are constantly used in the sense of 
"having one's upper garment off," or even in the sense 
"unarmed." Thus Hesiod Op. et Dies, 391, Gottl. "Be 
naked when you sow, plough, and reap," meaning, be lightly 
clad, that the arms may have full freedom. From this place 
of Hesiod, Virgil drew his precept (Georg. i, 299). Nudus 
ara, sere nudus. Does any one imagine that Virgil advises 
farmers and labourers to plough and sow stark naked? The 
sacred narrative, however, expressly declares that David was 
clad in an ephod, which was certainly not a mere sash, as 
Bayle would make it. (For the ephod see Section 10, note.) 
Isai. XX, 3, it is related that the prophet walked naked and 
barefoot. Bp. Lowth's note upon this is that the prophet 
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indecoroQS and unkingly behaviour. David, in bis 
humility, bad put off his royal robes on joining the 
procession. He was plainly clad in a linen ephod^ 
a dress which sat close and allowed a free motion to 
the body. Michal told him that he had shamelessly 
uncovered himself in the eyes of the handmaids of 
his servants. She knew that Saul her father never 
would have acted in such a manner. She could not 
understand such conduct. She could not appreciate 
a greatness which despising appearance delighted to 
abase itself before God, and her reproaches were nei- 
ther measured nor dignified. David's reply, while it 
justified his own conduct, must have stung Michal 
to the quick. David said he was doing honour to 
God, who had rejected Saul her father and chosen 
himself for king. He added that other women Yfonld 
give him that honour which his wife refused. Michal 
could not understand David. Other feelings already 
alluded to, influenced her on this occasion. The 
sacred narrative tells us that " Michal bore no chil- 
dren to the day of her death," intimating that such 
was the result of her proud and reproachfu) conduct 
to the husband of her youth. The humility, piety. 



was without his upper garment. David must, on this occa- 
sion, have realised the truth of what Lucretius says, 

Medio de fonte leporum, 
8urgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis tioribus angat. 

" From the mid fount of joy, 
Springs up some bitter drop, the flowers of bliss to annoy." 

Luor. iv, 1127. 
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and holy joy which were manifested hy the king of 
Israel on this great religious festival, were perhaps 
approved hy one more capahle of weighing the 
actions of men^ than a querulous and disappointed 
woman could be expected to he. 

Section 28. 

The ark of the covenant was now placed in the 
tabernacle which king David had erected for its re- 
ception on Mount Zion. This great prince and 
most religious man seems never to have been so 
happy as when engaged in the special service of 
God. To do the highest honour to the ark as the 
symbol of God's presence on earth, a great feast was 
held, vast numbers of victims were sacrificed, and 
portions of bread, flesh, and wine were distributed to 
each member of the family of Israel who was present. 
Great was the concourse which David saw before 
him at this time ; from the frontier of Syria to the 
river Nile, there was no town that had not heard the 
summons of David, and each tribe of the Hebrew 
race had sent its representatives to Jerusalem to take 
part in the national festival. Now it was that David 
selected certain Levites as ministers to attend upon 
the ark, and delivered into their hands a hymn of 
praise composed by himself as a tribute of thanks- 
giving to the God of Israel. In this sacred * com- 

* See 1 Chron. xvi, 7. 
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position, which was specially adapted to the occasion, 
the king of Israel exhorted his people to be thankful 
to God for his mercies, and to remember above all 
the covenant * which had been entered into by God 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. They were re- 
minded of the faithfulness with which God had ful- 
filled his promises to those founders of their race^ 
Their God was a God that could not only enter into, 
but keep his engagements. He was not as the Gods 
of the heathen around them, Gods of wood and stone. 
He it was who had fashioned the heavens above, and 
decked them out with all the garnishment of their 
inejffable glory. Finally, after all nature has been 
called upon in language glowing with poetry and 
enthusiasm to do honour to this great God as its 
Lord and Master, the hymn concludes with an earn- 
est prayer that the nation might be gathered together 
and delivered from the heathen, so as to give thanks 
for ever to the mighty Lord who had wrought so 
great a salvation for his people. '* And all the peo- 
ple said. Amen, and praised the Lord." Such was 
the solemn joy with which David placed the ark of 
the covenant in its final resting-place. The public 
liturgy of the Hebrews t seems to have had its origin 
at this time, and to have claimed David as its 
founder. The noble festival which we have just been 

* The allusions to the covenant were, of course, particularly 
appropriate on an occasion when the ark of the covenant was 
being honoured. 

t Delaney. 
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contemplating, has thus presented David to our view, 
as a humble-minded servant of God, a generous and 
benevolent prince, and a great monarch, not only 
sensible of the religious wants of his countrymen, 
but abundantly capable of providing for them. Such 
was the splendour of the genius and the strength of 
the piety and intelligence with which a God, gracious 
to mankind, had endowed him. Great, indeed, and 
many-sided was David ; lofty was the stature, and 
far-reaching the penetration of his mind. 



Section 29. 

David now desired to place the ark of the covenant 
and the other sacred vessels in a more solid and 
stable structure than they had ever yet occupied. 
The temple of Jehovah had hitherto been a mere 
tent,* composed of boards, skins, and curtains, and 
was removeable at pleasure.f David wished to place 
the ark and mercy-seat in a building more worthy of 
them. His first step was to consult the prophet 
Nathan, who approved of the idea. But such appro- 
val was premature, for that very night " the word of 
the Lord came to Nathan '* to tell him, that not 



* Exod. XXV. 

f Delaney thinks that Psalm Ixxxiv was composed at this 
time. 
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David bat David's son,* who was to reign after him, 
should boild the hoase. The prophet went immedi- 
ately and informed the king of what had been told 
him, removing David s disappointment by assuring 
him of the divine blessing. David was told that his 
posterity for many generations would sit on the 
throne after him, and enjoy a share of the blessings 
now granted to himself. He was assured that if his 
descendants sinned, they would be corrected, but not 
utterly cast off, as Saul had been. David f hearing 
this, and contemplating the events of his past life, 
was so much struck by that goodness which had 
raised him &om the rank of shepherd to that of king, 
and which undertook to bless even his remote pos- 
terity, that he repaired at once to the tabernacle, 
there, in the attitude :]: of a suppliant, to confess his 
unworthiness, and render up his thanks to God. 
David, before the Divine Majesty, professed himself 
mean and insignificant, both in person and family. 
He could scarce find words to express his thanks to 



* We shall see presently that the sod thus fayoured was the 
offspring of a marriage begim in adultery, and secured by 
murder. See 2 Sam. xl. How mysterious is this ! It was 
David, however, who received the pattern according to which 
the temple was ultimately built. See I Ghron. xxviii, 12. 
This was probably communicated later on. The reason given 
(1 Chron. xxii, 8, and xxviii, 8) why David must not build 
the house, was that the temple must be built by a man of 
peace, and not by a man of war and blood like David. In 
1 Kings V, 3, Solomon alleges a somewhat different reason. 

t 2 Sam. vii, 18. 

I Grouching and sitting upon his feet. Delaney. 
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that God who had spoken of his servant's house,* 
for a great while to come. His heart and its feelings 
were known to God. Who was a God like the God 
of Israel, and what people t so favoured ! delivered 
from Egypt and confirmed as God's people for ever ! 
Finally the royal suppliant expressed his firm faith 
that God would not fail to keep the promises now 
vouchsafed, and that if not David for God, yet at 
least God for* David would build a house, ** for thou 
Lord God hast spoken it ; and with thy blessing let 
the house of thy servant be blessed for ever. " 



Section 30. 

David, now firmly seated on the throne of united 
Israel and Judah, stretched his view eastward, west- 
ward, northward, and southward. From his watch- 
tower on Mount Zion he beheld his race surrounded 
by numerous and powerful enemies. On the west, 
and in possession of the fruitful com lands lying be- 



* Delaney thinks Psalm xxi may have been composed 
about this time. 

t St. John iv, 22. " Salvation is of the Jews." The Jews 
not only had (what no other nation had) a divine law to 
walk by, but they had also special revelations of the divine 
will to guide them on special occasions. Special instructions, 
however, were only given when God thought fit. Compare 
1 Sam. xxviii, 6. "The Lord answered him (Saul) not, neither 
by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets." Compare also 
the period from Malachi to John the Baptist. 
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tween the mountains and the great sea, lay the Phi- 
listines ; on the east, between the Hebrews and the 
desert, lay the Moabites and Ammonites ; on the 
south, were the rocky fortresses of Edom ; to the 
north, were the Syrians, who occupied the country 
lying between Mount Lebanon and the great river 
Euphrates. David from his earliest youth had been 
a warrior ; and he felt that it was his mission to sub- 
due these hostile tribes. The Philistines, as was 
natural, were first attacked. This people had already 
made a vigorous attempt to nip David's power in the 
bud. Their attempt had signally failed, and they 
were now to feel the strength of his arm. The 
Israeli tish hero, marching westward, assaulted and 
took the stronghold of Gath,* with its neighbour- 
ing villages, and succeeded in thoroughly breaking 
down the power of a race which had long held his 
ancestors in subjection, or terror. In Gath it was 
that David, then a helpless suppliant, had implored 
the protection of Achish, and deep indeed must have 
been the feelings of gratification t with which he 



* Called (apparently) Metheg-aramah •* The bridle of Am- 
mah." 2 Sam. viii, 1. The subjugation of Gath is mentioned 
1 Chron. xviii, 1, at the same point in that narrative at 
which Metheg-ammah is named in 2 Sam. Gesenius in his 
Lexicon translates Metheg-ammah ** the bridle of the metro- 
polis." He does not, however, cite any other example of 
A mm ah having this sense. 

f See Psalm Ix, 8. " Philistia triumph thou because of 
me," or '* over me." This may be understood ironically. 
Corap. Psa. cviii, 9 and Sect. 7. 
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now saw Gath at his feet. The power of the Philis- 
tines^ indeed, was so completely hroken down in this 
war, that a period * of about 320 years elapsed be- 
fore they were again able to give the Hebrews much 
trouble. Not till the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah 
do they reappear t as formidable enemies of the 
Hebrews ; Hezekiah, we are told, like a worthy son 
of his father David, ** smote the Philistines, even 
unto Gaza, and the borders thereof, from the tower 
of the watchmen to the fenced city." 

The Moabites were the next object of attack. 
The wrath J of the Lion of the tribe of Judah, burnt 
with great fury against this people, and telrrible were 
the scenes of demolition and bloodshed that were 
witnessed in their land. Great numbers of their 
warriors were, put to death, and great numbers of 
fortresses were destroyed. Thereupon the rest of the 
nation submitted and acknowledged the king of 
Israel as their lord and master. Thus was fulfilled 
the ancient prophecy of Balaam, a seer true for 



* From about 1060 B.C. to about 740—725 B.C. Heze- 
Idah's reign commencing 725. Ace. to Dr. Hales. 

t See 2 Kings xviii, 8. There are signs, however, that the 
Philistines (after the reign of Solomon) again became thorns 
in the sides of the Hebrews. See S. D. Philistines. 

I There is a tradition among the Jews that the Moabites 
had put David's parents to death. This, if true, might throw 
some light on Psa. xxvii, 10, cited in the note on Section 1. 
For the fact of David's parents finding a refuge in Moab, 
see Section 9. The truth of the tradition alluded to would 
account for the fearful severity with which (2 Sam. viii, 2) 
the Moabites were treated. 
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Others, though false to himself, who declared* by 
the word of the Lord (Numb, xxiv, 1 7), that " a star 
should come out of Jacob, and a sceptre should 
rise out of Israel, which should smite the corners of 
Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth." The 
same prophet went on to announce that "Edom 
should be conquered by his enemies, and that Israel 
should do valiantly." This, too, was shortlyt fulfilled, 
for after the subjugation of the Philistines and Moa- 
bites, David attacked the Syrians J of Zobah and 
Damascus, and after them the Edomites in their 
country of rocky strongholds. The Syrians were 
first vanquished in a war which seems to have arisen 
upon a dispute between David and the Syrian king, 
concerning their mutual boundary (2 Sam. viii, 3). 
The Syrians received a blow which greatly increased 
David's renown, and enabled him to place garrisons 
in that portion of Syria which lay to the north-east 
of his own dominions. The spoil taken by the king 
of Israel was considerable, and the sacred narrative 

* Delaney has anticipated me Id this citation. 

t See the next chapter. 

I The name of the Syrian king is read Hadadezer, and 
Hadarezer, 2 Sam. viii, 3, and 1 Chron. xviii, 3. The letters 
d and r are easily confounded in Hebrew. It appears from 
Josephus vii, 5 that the historian Nicolaus of Damascus, 
whose works have perished, made mention of one Hadad, 
king of Damascus, who warred with David, and was defeated 
by him near the Euphrates. (Delaney). There can hardly 
be a douht that this Hadad is the same person with the 
Hadad-ezer of scripture. Nicolaus of Damascus, lived B.C. 
13, and was known to Herod the Great and the Emperor 
Augustus. 
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condescends to mention that many shields of gold 
were brought to Jerusalem, together with a large 
quantity of copper from Betah and Berothai,* two 
cities belonging to Hadad-ezer the Syrian king. In 
a word, the Syrians became servants to David, and 
brought gifts (2 Sam. viii, 6), thus doing homage to 
him as their liege lord. 



Section 31. 

Toi, king of Hamath, and Hadad-ezer^ king of 
Zobah, were enemies. The latter was probably the 
more powerful prince of the two, and a very dange- 
rous neighbour. Accordingly, Toi was greatly de- 
lighted by David's victory over Hadad-ezer, and 
lost no time in sending his own son Joram f at the 
head of an embassy to congratulate the Hebrew king. 
Nor did Joram come to Jerusalem empty-handed, but 
brought vessels of gold, and silver, and copper, as 
presents for the king of Israel. These David (2 Sam. 
viii, 11) ** dedicated to the Lord," along with the 
other treasurers which he had recently acquired. Not 
long after this, the king carried his arms southwards 

* Berothai, 2 Sam. viii, 8, is supposed by Dr. Robinson to 
be the modem Beyroot. Other names are given to these 
cities, 1 Chron. xviii, 8. Nothing is more common than for 
the same person to have two names; see Section 1, Note. 
Compare also the Greek use of Alexander and Paris, 
Pyrrhus and Neoptolemus meaning the same person. 

t This name is also written Hadoram, 1 Chron. xviii, 10. 
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and subjugated the Edomites* so completely, that 
they were compelled to receive into their fortresses 
garrisons of Israelite soldiers. Thus did the people 
of Edom become David's servants, and he was en- 
abled to give vent to his feelings in that burst of 
triumph t which sounds forth in the 60th Psalm. J 

God hath spoken in his holiness ; 
I will rejoice, I will divide Shechem, 
And mete out the valley of Succoth. 
Gilead is mine, and Manasseh is mine ; 
Ephraim also is the strength of mine head ; 
Judah is my lawgiver ; || 
Moab is my washpot ; 
Over Edom will I cast out my shoe ; 
Fhilistia triumph thou because of me. 



* Thus was fulfilled that prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv, 
1 8) " Edom shall be a possession, Seir also shall be a posses- 
sion for his enemies ; and Israel shall do valiantly." Delaney. 

f Some may think that David is rejoicing by anticipation 
in this Psalm, and that the events recorded in the text had 
not yet come to pass when it was composed. Suppose it was 
80, yet these are the events to which it refers. 

I Shechem, Succoth, Gilead, Manasseh, and Ephraim, the 
districts mentioned in the verses just cited were lately the 
strength of Ishbosheth, David's rival. Mahanaim, the resi- 
dence of that prince, was in Gilead. All these lands were 
now David's. The expression " Moab is my washpot," is 
generally understood to pour contempt on Moab. Casting 
out the shoe over Edom, implies taking possession, though 
it is not clear how this idea arises from the expression. David 
in his exultation does not forget the author of his greatness : 
"through God we shall do valiantly, for it is He that shall 
tread down our enemies." Psalm Ix, 12. 

II The expression " Judah is my lawgiver," may be con- 
sidered to be explained, or at any rate illustrated by the fact 
that David and his sons, Joab and Abishai his nephews, 
and doubtless many others who held high ofl&ce were of 
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The sacred narrative having reached this point in 
David's career, adds the short remark that the Lord 
prospered David whithersoever he went : nor does the 
king -of Israel neglect to tell us to whom he attri- 
buted his successes. Indeed David had now con- 
quered all that country described (Gen. xv, 18) as 
extending from the river of Egypt to the great river, 
the river Euphrates, arid had thus obtained full pos- 
session of the land which God had promised to give 
to the seed of Abraham, his friend. David and 
Solomon his son were the only kings of Israel who 
ruled over the whole of the land thus promised to 
Abraham. 



Judab (Psa. Ixviii, 27). David's counsellor Ahitophel too 
was of this tribe : comp. Josh, xv, 51, with 2 Sam. xxiii, 34, 
and XV, 12, Giloh, Gilonite. From these places it appears 
that Ahitophel's estate was in Judah's lot. The expressions 
used about "Moah and Edom may bring into one's mind the 
idea of a colossal hero (cf. Rev. x, 2 — 5) standing with one 
foot on Mount Zion and the other on the mountains of 
Edom, and bending down to wash himself in the streams of 
Moab. Under this notion we might compare Shakesp. Jul. 
GsBS. act 1, sc. I, 

" Why man he doth bestride the narrow world. 
Like a Colossus." 

Bythner Lyr. Dav. understands the passage of a glove (Germ. 
Handschuh) thrown down as a gage that Edom should be 
subdued. I cannot find, however, that the word is ever used 
of a glove. Some compare Ruth iv, 7 ; but the custom there 
alluded to has no relation to this passage. 
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Section 32. 

The legitimate issue of king Sanl had well nigh 
become extinct. Jonathan, Abinadab, and Melchi- 
shna^ his three eldest sons, had fallen in the battle 
on Mount Gilboa ; and if Ishbosheth the youngest 
survived, it was only that he might fall a victim a 
few years later to domestic treachery. Was any yet 
left to represent and perpetuate the house of Saul ? 
This was the question that now presented itself to 
David's mind. And when this question occurred to 
him, it was not that he was intending to extirpate 
the last remnant of his predecessor s family, in order 
to establish his own throne more firmly, but that he 
wished to fulfil his engagement of friendship and 
protection^ to be extended in after times to Jona- 
than's seed. It has already been related in this 
narrative that David and Jonathan had entered into 
a perpetual covenant of amity, not only for them- 
selves, but also for their posterity. Jonathan was 
now no more. His happy dream of sitting by David's 
side a trusted friend of David, and second only to 
David himself in privilege and rank, quitted him 
with his heart's blood on the disastrous battle-field 
of Gilboa. The noble Jonathan received evil things 
in this life. Too dutiful a son not to share his 
father's fortunes, he refused to participate in his 
crimes^ and left to subsequent ages the legacy of an 
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example, which may well be held to prove that a 
man can be able without being ambitious^ and can 
fulfil contending obligations with the nicest regard 
to every principle of justice and honour. When 
David enquired after SauVs family, he was told that 
Ziba, an old and trusted servant of the late king, 
would tell him how the matter stood. Ziba, when 
summoned to the king s presence, told him that a 
son of Jonathan named Mephibpsheth was still liv- 
iug. This young man had been lamed for life in 
infancy ; for This nurse, panic-struck by the news of 
the defeat and death of Saul at Gil boa, seized her 
nursling (then a boy of five years old) and fled with 
such alarm and precipitation, that she dropped the 
child and made him a cripple for life. That boy was 
now grown up to manhood, and had a little son of 
his own, a tender shoot, destined in course of time 
to grow to a goodly tree, and to cause the branches 
of Saul's stem to spread and flourish again in Israel. 
Ziba further announced that Mephibosheth resided 
with Machir,* the son of Ammiel, in Lodebar. 
Mephibosheth was sent for, and presently arrived. 
Mephibosheth, said the king, when he saw the son 
of Jonathan before him. Mephibosheth prostrated ' 
himself in the Eastern fashion, and awaited the 
king's commands. The words he heard were those 



* Machir was a wealthy man, and was afterwards very 
serviceable to David on a very critical occasion. See Sec. 51. 
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of kindness and encouragement. " Fear not, for I 
will surely shew thee kindness for Jonathan thy 
father's sake, and will restore thee all the land of 
Saul thy father ; and thou shalt eat bread at my 
table continually." Mephibosheth bowed and pro- 
fessed himself unworthy of the king's notice. David " 
now informed Ziba that he had restored to Mephi- 
bosheth the property of Saul, and as Ziba was a 
trusty servant of Saul's house, David commanded 
him to farm Mephibosheth's estate, and to supply his 
master's wants out of the revenues. Thus did David 
fulfil his obligation to Jonathan. Amid the cares of 
a mighty kingdom, David's heart was moved by the 
still call of gratitude and affection, and he justly re- 
turned to the son, the friendship he had experienced 
from the father. 

Section 33. 

On some occasion,* of which Scripture is silent, 
Nahash,t king of the Ammonites, had befriended 
David. It fell out about this time that Nahash died 



* Possibly Nahash might have pleaded David's cause with 
the king of Moab on the occasion alluded to in Section 9, 
note. See also Section 1 , note on Jesse, 

f Few will agree with Delaney in thinking that this 
Nahash is the same with the Nahash mentioned L Sam, xi ; 
as offering such cruel terms to the men of Jahesh. It is 
quite possible that Nahash (like Pharaoh and Abimelech) 
was a name of office, and borne by all the Ammonite kings. 
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and left the kingdom to his sod Hanun. The king 
of Israel, who rarely forgot kind and generous 
actions, whether they were done to himself, or to 
those in whom he felt an interest, resolved to send 
an embassy to Hanun, the son of his friend, to tes- 
tify the sympathy that he felt with the family and 
kingdom of Nahash in their recent loss. There can 
be little doubt that this was the act of a prince emi- 
nently susceptible of grateful and friendly feelings, 
and that it ought to have been acknowledged as such 
by Hanun. But Hanun was a young man, just 
come to the throne, and surrounded too^ it is pro- 
bable, by young * advisers. It was suggested to him 
that David's ambassadors were, in reality, spies who 
disguised hostile intentions under a fair pretence of 
» amity and kindness. Hanun's counsellors having 
thus injected suspicion into his mind, followed it up 
by the advice that the ambassadors of the king of 
Israel should be insulted and dismissed with every 
mark of ignominy and scorn. The insult fixed upon 
by these courtiers was the most galling that could 
be conceived. It is well known that the Easterns 
set a great value upon their beards. Hanun, there- 
fore, following the counsel that was given him, 
caused the beards of David's ambassadors to be 
shaven ; and in order to render the insult more in- 



* ** Young counsel for the persons, and violent counsel for 
the matter." Bacon's Essays. On the advice given to Re- 
hoboam shortly after his accession. 
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tolerable than it might otherwise have been, only 
one. half of the face was shaven. Besides this, the 
honourable persons whom David had charged with 
his message, were disgraced by having their flowing 
robes cut oflf about the middle of the body. They 
were thus rendered objects of ridicule, and exposed 
to the jibes and jeers of the Ammonite rabble. It 
was in this plight that the ambassadors of king 
David returned from their visit to the Ammonite. 
The king of Israel hearing how his ambassadors had 
been treated, spared them the pain of appearing at 
court by the command that they should wait at 
Jericho until their beards were again grown. In the 
mean time he reflected on what had occurred. 

It is easy to see that Hanun's act was one of the 
utmost rashness and folly. David was a king, not ' 
weak but powerful ; he was either friendly or hostile 
to his neighbour Hanun. If David was friendly to 
Hanun, it was as impolitic as wicked to insult him. 
If David was hostile to Hanun, the conduct of the 
Ammonite was at least impolitic, for an insult put 
upon David could not possibly improve the position 
of Hanun. The Ammonites soon found that the 
wrath of the Lion of Judah was kindled, and that 
they must prepare to meet him in the field. To 
enable them to do this, they engaged the Syrians of 
Beth-rehob and Zobah* to assist them. The Syrians 

* North of Canaan, and not far inland from Tyre. 
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alone numbered about 30,000 men. To meet these 
enemies, David despatched his captains Joab and 
Abishai at the head of his army. Joab selected the 
flower of the troops, and set himself in array against 
the Syrians : to engage the Ammonites was Abishai's 
task. There was an understanding between the 
brothers, that if the Syrians proved too strong for 
Joab, he should be aided by Abishai, while if the 
Ammonites proved too strong for Abishai, he should 
be aided by Joab. 

The result of the arrangements thus made by Joab 
and Abishai was a complete victory, each of the 
brothers being victorious in his own quarter of the 
field. The defeated Svrians fled before Joab • the 
Ammonites pursued by Abishai efiected an entrance 
into Medeba,* one of their strong cities. The sons 
of Zeruiah were not able to lay siege to this town, 
and led back their army to Jerusalem. A cessation 
of hostilities now occurred ; but it did not last long, 
for the Syrian king Hadarezer, bent on efiacing the 
disgrace of his defeat, collected a vast army, a great 
part of which was drawn from Mesopotamia, and 
placing it under the leadership of Shophach or Sho- 
bach his general, sent it to Helam,t on the eastern 
side of the Jordan, The Syrians were there met by 
David, who again defeated them with great slaughter, 
Shophach the general, being among the slain. So 

♦ l^Chron. xix, 7. Medeba was not very far fromHeshbon. 
f The exact situation of this place is not known. 
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complete, indeed, was David's victory, that the Syri- 
ans were glad to conclude a separate peace on their 
own account, and left the Ammonites to their fate. 



Section 34. 

When spring-time the season of action again came 
round, Joab was sent with the army to prosecute the 
war against the children of Ammon. The Hebrew 
general was again successful in his operations, and 
shut up and besieged the Ammonites in their metro- 
polis, the strong city of Rabbah.* During this time, 
David was at Jerusalem, occupied with the adminis- 
tration of the internal affairs of his kingdom. Walk- 
ing one day on the roof t of his palace, which, from 
the height at which it was placed on Mount Zion, 
commanded a wide view of houses and gardens, the 



* Most remarkably has prophecy been fulfilled in this city. 
In Ezek. xxv, 5, we read thus, " I will make Kabbah a 
stable for camels, and the Ammonites a couching-place for 
flocks, and ye shall know that 1 am the Lord." Against this 
set the words of Macculloch Geog. Diet. Art. Amman "The 
ruins of Amman stand on the banks of a brook, which issu- 
ing from a large pond at the south-west corner of the town, 
flows (partly underground) over a flinty bed into the Zerka, 
(formerly Jabbok), an affluent of the Jordan. The water of 
this stream is excellent (See 2 Sam. xii, 27) ; a circumstance 
which renders the spot a desirable halting-place for caravans, 
the drivers of which use the ancient temples and buildings 
as shelter for their beasts, literally fulfilling the denunciation 
of Ezekiel." 

f Eastern houses had then as they have now flat roofs. See 
Isa. XV, 3, and Jerem. xlviii, 38. 
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king of Israel caught sight of an object, which 
arrested his attention. It was a woman bathing. 
The king continued to gaze. What a beautiful, 
what a graceful creature ! She should be his wife. 
David was now accustomed to indulgence. He had 
transgressed that law which at the beginning of all 
things assigned one woman to one man, and having 
thus lessened his reverence for the sacred bond of 
marriage out of regard to passion, or pomp, or 
policy, he was not prepared, after a long period of 
gratification, to resist the incursion of a violent 
desire. Had the woman been a maiden, her relatives 
would readily have consented to the king s inclina- 
tion. But when enquiry was made, David found 
that this beautiful creature who had so innocently 
inflamed his heart, was the daughter of Eliam,* and 
wife of one of Israel's bravest captains, Uriah the 
Hittite. But David had now made up his mind, 
and he was a king of great power, as well as a man 
of strong will. The woman must be his. and she 
was sent for accordingly. David clearly understood 
that he was taking possession of another man's wife. 
He had, however, given such a loose to his inclina- 
tion in the first instance, that (like a vast weight 
overbalanced) he could not recover himself, and thus 
he fell. What a fall ! The favourite of heaven ! 
The sweet psalmist of Israel ! The poet and prophet! 

* Perhaps the son of Ahitophel. 
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The ancestor of the Messiah ! Here we may well 
draw a decent veil. The greatest men have many 
times the strongest passions ; but they have also the 
greatest power to control them. There are not a few 
passages in David's life which shew that thus it was 
with him. Constant industrv and constant watch- 
fulness are necessary in the highest degree to those 
whose rank and talents make them gazingstocks to 
the vulgar : and great men have often had to confess 
that an unguarded moment has been the door at 
which calamity has found a ready entrance. 

Her interview with the king ended, Bethsheba 
returned home. No long time elapsed ere she sent 
word to the king that she must soon be plunged in 
the deepest disgrace, nay, perhaps, subjected to a 
violent and painful death,* unless he protected her. 

Her paramour was ^ powerful man ; he was as quick- 
witted as powerful, and was little likely to be at a 
loss for an expedient. There was, however, no time 
to lose, and David, deciding on instant action, sent 
for Uriah. " Send me Uriah the Hittite," was the 
message to Joab. And Uriah was sent. Arrived at 
Jerusalem, he was questioned by the king as to the 
state of the army and the success of the operations 
against Babbah. 

. When he had answered the king's questions, he 
was dismissed home, and a mess of meat from the 
royal kitchen was sent after him, as a proof of the 

* By stoning. 
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king's favour. Uriah, however, would not go home, 
but " slept at the door of the king's house, with all 
the servants of his lord." The next dav, David 
heard that Uriah had not gone home, and sounded 
him as to his reasons for behaviour so strange. It 
is just possible * that Uriah had reasons which he 
did not choose explicitly to avow. Be this as it may, 
Uriah would not go home, and he gave a reason for 
his conduct, which covers his memory with honour. 
The arkt and Israel, and Judah under Joab and his 
captains, were faring hardly in the tented field, and 
it would not become him (said he) to go home and 
indulge in domestic pleasures and passionate delights 
while his commander and his comrades were braving 
all the hardships of war. No ! by the life of the 
king he could not do so. He would shew that he, 
Uriah the Hittite, was no way inferior in fortitude 
and contempt of pleasure to any Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. Such conduct, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have been the surest passport to 
David's favour. As matters now stood, however, 
David was both surprised and baffled. Yet he could 
hardly surmise from Uriah's words that Uriah sus- 
pected what had passed. David resolved to try once 
more to effect his object by inducing Uriah to go 



* The probability, however, is the other way ; see lower 
down. 

f The presence of the ark in the camp inspired the Hebrews 
with courage. See 1 Sam. iv, 4 — 5. 

11 
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home. "Tarry one day longer/* said the king, "and 
to-morrow I will let thee depart." David's next step 
was to invite Uriah to dinner and ply him with 
wine, in the hope that when his heart was merry his 
feelings would overpower his resolution and carry 
him to the society of his wife. But David was again 
disappointed, for drunk or sober, Uriah would not 
go home, but lay at the palace-gate as before. The 
guilty king began now to be alarmed ; not only was 
the honour of Bathsheba at stake, but his own credit 
likewise. Uriah must be put out of the way. Accord- 
ingly a letter was written * to Joab requiring him to 
place his heroic subordinate in such a duty and 
position that death by the hands of the enemy must 
result. The bearer to whom this atrocious order 
was entrusted, was Uriah himself 

This fact seems to shew that David did not think 
himself suspected by Uriah; while the fact that 
Uriah did not examine the letter,t but delivered it 
unopened to Joab, seems to shew that Uriah did not 



* In I Kings xxi, 8 — 9, we read that Jezebel's murderous 
order to the elders of Jezreel was communicated in a similar 
manner. Naboth seems to have been not less innocent and 
courageous than Uriah. 

t Delaney has observed that there are some marks of resem- 
blance between this part of the narrative and Iliad vi, 168, 
where Proetus sends Bellerophon to the king of Lycia with 
a letter requesting that the bearer may be put to death. 
Homer's story may also remind us of Joseph in Egypt, since 
Bellerophon (like Joseph) is an example of virtue rewarded. 
Kitto remarks that 2 Sam. xi, 14, is the first place in Scrip- 
ture where mention is made of a letter. 
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suspect the wrong that David had done him. How 
startling is the confidence that was reposed in Uriah 
on this occasion ! How great is the contrast between 
the conduct of David and that of Uriah ! Were wo 
to judge the characters of these men by the senti- 
ments which that contrast inspires, we should decide 
without hesitation that David was one of the basest, 
and Uriah one of the noblest of mankind. What- 
ever may be the truth as to Uriah, and he seems to 
have been truly noble, David appears before us 
stained with adultery, treachery, and murder, while 
Uriah carries fortitude, integrity, and heroism to 
their utmost limits. David's order to Joab ran thus: 
" Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle, 
and retire ye from him, that he may be smitten and 
die." Joab obeyed, and Uriah fell. David also fell, 
for the heavy wrath of the Almighty was kindled, 
and the Divine Providence made the rest of David's 
life and reign as painful and as troublous as they 
had hitherto been prosperous and glorious. During 
the six or seven years which immediately preceded 
his elevation to the throne of Judah, David had been 
harassed and persecuted by Saul, but his life of dan- 
ger and adventure was supported by the conscious- 
ness of innocence, and by courage and trust in God. 
From his accession to the throne of Judah until 
now, his career had been one of almost uninterrupted 
prosperity ; but henceforward the pains and cares of 
an anxious and troubled greatness were embittered 
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by the constant remembrance that whatever faithless- 
ness he might experience in his servants, or unkind- 
ness in his family, he had himself treated at least 
one faithful servant and friend with a faithlessness 
and unkindness that could never be exceeded. The 
conduct of the king of Israel on this miserable occa- 
sion is undoubtedly of a nature to teach mankind 
that nothing but the preventing and restraining 
Grace of God can support the strong in strength, the 
patient in patience, the kind in kindness, and the 
pure in purity. 



Section 36. 

It might have been expected that the deed which 
David had done would be presently followed by 
remorse and repentance. But it was not so. David's 
conscience was seared as with a hot iron. Prosperity 
and power had blunted and almost destroyed his 
moral sense. He seems to have remained for some 
time as hard and callous as a stone. But God did 
not intend to let him escape. " The thing that 
David had done displeased the Lord**^ Such is the 
calm, but awful language of Scripture. David soon 
learnt what it was to displease Him who governs the 
Universe. God was in no hurry : no lightning 
flashed : no thunder rolled : yet the decree had gone 

* 2 Sam. xi, 27. 
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forth, and the prophet Nathan was sent to the king. 
The prophet presented himself before the king, 
and addressed him as follows : " There were two 
men in one city ; the one rich and the other poor. 
The rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds ; 
hut the poor man had nothing, save one little ewe 
lamb, which he had bought and nourished up ; and 
it grew up together with him and with his children ; 
it did eat of his own meat, and drank of his own 
cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a 
daughter. And there came a traveller unto the rich 
man, and he spared to take of his own flock and of 
his own herd, to dress for the way-faring man that 
was come unto him, but took the poor man's lamb 
and dressed it for the man that was come unto him." 
When Nathan had uttered this speech, we read that 
"David's anger was greatly kindled* against the 
man ; and he said to Nathan, As the Lord liveth, 
the man that hath done this thing shall surely die : 
and he shall restore the lamb fourfold, because he 
did this thing and because he had no pity," Nathan 
answered, " Thou art the man ! " and continued, 
" Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, T anointed thee 
king over Israel, and I delivered thee out of the 
hand of Saul ; and I gave thee thy master's house, 
and thy master's wives into thy bosom, and gave 
thee the house of Israel and of Judah ; and if that 

* God was more merciful to David, than he would have 
been to the " man that had no pity." 
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bad been too little, I woald moreoTer have giTen 
onto thee sach and such thiugs. Wherefore hast 
thoa despised the commandmeiit of the Lord, to do 
evil in His sight ? Thoa hast killed Uriah the Hit- 
tite with the sword, and hast taken his wife to be 
thy wife, and hast slain him with the sword of the 
children of Ammon. Now, therefore , the sword* 
shall never depart from thy house, because thoa 
hast despised me, and hast taken the wife of Uriah 
the Hittite to be thy wife. Thus saith the Lord, 
Behold / will raise up evil t against thee out of 
thine own house , and I will take thy wives before 
thine eyes, and give them nnto thy neighbour, and 
he shall lie with thy wives % in the sight of this snn. 
For thou didst it secretly, but I will do this thing 
before all Israel, and before the sun." David an- 
swered Nathan, *' / have sinned against the Lord"^ 
Nathan replied, " The Lord also hath put away thy 
sin ; thou shalt not die. Howbeit, because by this 
deed thou bast given great occasion to the enemies 
of the Lord to blaspheme, " the child also that is 
born unto thee shall surely die."^ Such was the 
skill with which the prophet Nathan, sent by the 
King of kings, rebuked an earthly monarch. Such 
was the tact which compelled the guilty David to pass 

* Fulfilled. 2 Sam. xiii, 28 ; xviii, 14 ; I Kings ii, 24. 

t Fulfilled. 2 Sam. xiii, 19 ; xv, 13. 

J Fulfilled. 2 Sam. xvi, 22. 

11 See Psalm li. 

§ Fulfilled. 2 Sam. xii, 18. 
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sentence of death upon himself. How touching is 
that apologue so wisely framed to stir the generous 
feelings of David's breast ! How stern is the rebuke 
which follows it ! How great must have been the 
surprise of the self-deluded king, when he heard that 
He was the man ! How the scales must have fallen 
from his eyes, and the light of heaven flashed into 
the d^rk recesses of his soul ! Great was the service 
which the faithful Nathan thus rendered to his king. 
We learn from this narrative that God can forgive 
while he punishes the sinner. No less than four 
terrible sentences are here passed on the king. The 
sword shall not depart from his house. His family 
will rebel against his authority. His wives shall be 
debauched, and that openly. His child by Bath- 
sheba shall surely die. We shall see in the sequel 
that every one of these dreadful threats was fulfilled 
to the letter. The prophecies (for they were pro- 
phecies), and the events which fulfilled them, will be 
found to. answer each to each as mate to mate. Not 
one blow that was threatened, failed to descend on 
the head of the sinful king. Not one of these spear- 
thrusts failed to be pushed home to his very heart ; 
not one pang was he spared. His mask was torn 
off; his disgrace was laid bare, and exposed for ever 
to the searching and too often malignant gaze of a 
scandalised and astonished world. Such was his 
punishment. Let the powerful wrong- doer look it 
in the face, and take courage if he dares. Having 
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rebuked the king* in the name of God, Nathan 
departed to his house. In accordance with the 
prophet's words, the child which had been born, now 
fell sick. This was the first sorrow, and an earnest 
and pledge that the rest would follow, each in his 
turn. When his child was sick, David fasted, wept, 
and prayed, for he said, " who can tell whether God 
will be gracious to me that the child may live." In 
vain did his elder brothers and kinsmen endeavour 
to comfort the weeping, praying, prostrate king. At 
length on the seventh day the child died. And now 
the thought occurred to David's kinsmen and ser- 
vants that his grief would be frantic ; if he was struck 
down with sorrow while the child yet lived, surely 
his very reason might give way when he heard of 
the death of his infant. David, seeing his attend- 
ants whisper one to another, perceived that they had 
news which they durst not break ; he asked if the 
child were dead. "He is dead," was the answer; 
thereupon, to the astonishment of all, David " arose 
from the earth and washed, and anointed himself, 
and changed his apparel, and came into the house of 
the Lord and worshipped ; then he came to his own 
house; and when he required they set bread before 



* Psalms XXV, xxxii, xxxviii, li, Ixix, are generally assigned 
to this period. Ewald thinks that verses 18 and 19 of PsaJm 
li prove that it was not written till after the captivity (B. 0. 
588). Those verses, however, may refer quite as well to a 
city only partially built and fortified, as to one whose walls 
have been destroyed. 
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him, and he did eat." No sooner were fasting, pray- 
ing, and weeping useless than they were discarded. 
" I shall go to him," said David, " hut he shall not 
return to me." The tenderness of the father asserted 
itself while there was hope : hope heing gone, the 
fortitude of the man naturally and instantly stood 
up like a rock. No more cries were heard : no more 
tears flowed. 

Quid tantum iosano juvat indulgere dolori ? 
What boots it to indulge a frantic grief ? 

So sensitive and yet so stout was this great man's 
nature. Tears and cries and prayers he would in- 
dulge to the full, so long as there was a glimmer of 
hope in the darkness ; hut when that glimmer was 
extinguished, it hecame a duty to acquiesce in 
the will of the great Disposer of events. To that 
will, David sorrowfully yet cheerfully submitted, and 
though the future was big with the menacing forms 
of the calamities which had just been foreshewn, yet 
he would put his trust in God, in that God who 
would not cast off His anointed for ever. We have 
in the events just recounted, not only an instance of 
tenderness * and fortitude, but of decision of charac- 

* It is a remark of Pascal in his Thoughts, that a perfect 
character must have the opposite virtues. Firmness, for 
instance, may be regarded as hardly a virtue, unless elevated 
to that rank by the presence of tenderness and flexibility of 
character in union with it. Without tenderness, firmness 
would be mere obstinacy and want of feeUng : tenderness, on 
the other hand, without firmness, would accomplish nothing 

S 
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ten Instantly David ceased to afflict himself, when 
the child was dead. How affecting, how true to 
natare^ how heroic is this whole scene! A great 
king, one of the greatest in the world, lies prostrate 
on the earth, imploring God to spare the life of an 
infant. The sinner weeps over his gnilt : the tender 
father fasts and prays : the king ahases himself in 
the dust: the hero refnses to he conquered by grief. 
David's servants did not understand his behaviour ; 
nor can ordinary minds ever understand it. Sooner 
would an emmet take in the dimensions of an ele- 
phant, than a narrow-minded man those of David. 
He was a hero, and to him the words of the poet 
may be applied when he says, 

" Extremes are only in the master's mind."* 



Section 36. 

At length Joab sent word that part of Babbah t 
was taken, and intimated that it would be well if 
David would appear on the scene in person and 
finish the struggle. Joab was far too prudent and 

great or good. Let David's character be examined by this 
rule, and it will be seen to have been a very extraordinary 
one. But what shall we say of him who was led as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and yet rebuked Pilate on the judgment seat? 
If we examine his character by Pascal's rule, we cannot fail 
to be awe struck. 

* Goldsmith's Traveller. 

f 2 Sam. xii, 27. " I have fought against Kabbah and 
taken the city of waters." See note on Kabbah above. 
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sagacious to desire * too great a glory. He had not 
forgotten what occurred in his youth, when David at 
the outset of his career had heen extolled ahove 
Saul in the songs of his countrywomen. Joah 
could scarcely fail to he aware that the approval 
which David could not hut hestow on the ability, 
zeal, and fidelity of his general, was shadowed by 
far different feelings. The saintly king t had done 
a dark and dreadful deed : to that deed Joah had not 

• 

only heen privy, but he was the tool by which it had 
been effected. This was another reason for caution. 
Whether, then, it was the prudence of Joah, or an 
arrangement which David himself had made, that 
brought him to the scene of conflict, David presently 
appeared before the walls of Kabbah with a strong 
force, carried the city by assault and placed the 
crown X of the conquered king upon his own head. 
The spoil of the city, we are told, was brought forth 

* Lord Bacon (Essay on the true Greatness of Kingdoms) 
alludes to the policy of the Roman Emperors, " who did im- 
propriate the actual triumphs to themselves and their sons, 
for such wars as they did achieve in person, and left only 
for wars achieved by subjects some triumphal garments 
(triumphalia) and ensigns to the general." 

f " The sin that practice burns into the blood, 

And not the one dark hour whicli brings remorse. 
Will brand us, after, of whose fold we be : 
Or else were He, the holy king, whose hymns 
Are chanted in the minster worse than all." 

Tennyson's Vivien. 
I The weight of this crown was a talent, and it was com- 
posed of gold and precious stones. It would seem, therefore, 
to have resembled a medieval crown. Dr. Farrar (S. D.) 
thinks it was a turban with precious stones set in it. See, 
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in g^at abondance. Sach was tbe end of the siege 
of Babbafa, one of the most difficalt of all the mili- 
tary operations of king David's reign. 



Section 37. 

When the children of Israel came ont of Egypt 
to take the land promised to their forefather Abra- 
ham, they found their kindred tribes the Ammonites 
and Moabites in possession of that tract of country 
which lies eastward of Jordan, and between the 
rivers Arnon and Jabbok. The posterity of Lot 
not only refused to assist the posterity of Abraham 
by selling them the necessaries of life, bread and 
water, but even hired * the wicked prophet Balaam 
to curse them. So badly, indeed, was Israel treated 
on that occasion by Ammon and Moab, that a 
solemn command was written down in the law that 
Israel should not " seek their peace nor their pros- 
perity for ever."t The distinguishing characteristics 
of these tribes were guile and cruelty. These quali- 
ties they did not fail to manifest whenever an oppor- 



however, in confirmation of tbe view above taken, Psa. xxl, 
8, a passage supposed by many to relate to this event. There 
can, however, be Utile doubt that the full sense of this Psalm 
is reached only by those who apply it to " great David's 
greater son." 
* Deut. xxiii, 4. f Deut. xxiii, 6. 
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tunity presented itself. We have seen the cruel 
humiliation from which Saul's energy and valour 
delivered the men of Jabesh*gilead. We have seen 
the treatment which David's ambassadors received 
from Hanun, and we may he sure that the Ammo- 
nites and Moabites were always terrible scourges to 
the tribes which dwelt on the eastern side of the 
Jordan. David's regard for Nahash who had pro- 
bably befriended him, induced him to overlook * the 
command of the law, and to shew a friendly feeling 
towards Hanun his son. But it would have been 
just as well for David to have embraced a thorn t or 
a bramble as that savage and suspicious Ammonite. 
David, though a benevolent and kind-hearted man, 
was abundantly capable of severity, and he deter- 
mined to teach the conquered Ammonites a lesson. 
Many of them were tortured,! some being sawn 
asunder, some hewn with axes, some placed under 
threshing machines, others caused to pass through 
the brick-kilns. The atrocities which this ferocious 
tribe had committed, were thus visited upon them- 
selves. The sacred narrative supplies us with no 
note, either of censure or approval, of David's con- 



* Deut. xxiii, 6. 

t See 2 Sam. xxiii, 6. The wicked are frequently compared 
to thorDS and brambles in the prophets. See note on 
Section 70. 

\ There can be no doubt that the Ammonites were tortured. 
David's severities did not deprive him of the friendship of 
Shobi, a younger son of Nahash, as we shall see by and by. 
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duct towards this people. We can have no right, 
therefore, to suppose that it was either commanded 
or praised by God. David's treatment of the Ammo- 
nites was perhaps impolitic, for whenever an oppor- 
tunity of revenge might occur, it was sure to be 
seized with eagerness. Accordingly we find from the 
words of the prophet Amos,* that in after times they 
slaughtered the Hebrew women in Gilead, under 
circumstances of the most aggravated barbarity. 
They were evidently a people with whom it was im- 
possible to be upon terms. Their very God, grim 
Moloch,t was a demon of cruelty, in whose honour 
their children were burned to death in the flames. 
In forming an estimate of David's treatment of the 
Ammonites, we must not forget that the persons who 
were tortured, were in all probability the very men 
who had outraged every principle of law and honour. 
They were probably the worst men of a wicked race. 
David was not a man to punish the innocent and 
the guilty together : nor was he a man of narrow 
mind and hard heart, who hated whatever differed 
from himself. It is little less than certain that David 
investigated before he punished, and however much 
"we may regret that the mode of punishment seems 
to betray revenge rather than justice, yet we must at 
the same time remember that the Ammonites had 



♦ Chap, i, 13. 

f Par. Lost, bk. i, 396. " Him the Ammonite worshipped 
in Kabba, and her watery plain." 
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completely deprived themselves of all right to appeal 
to the law of nations. To violate the sacred person 
of an ambassador has always been considered the 
greatest of national crimes, and has ever been pun- 
ished* as such ; nor is it necessary greatly to blame 
David (whom the Scripture has not blamed) for 
chastising this cruel and blood-thirsty tribe with the 
rod of his fury. 



Section 38. 

There is One who dwells in light t which no man 
can approach unto, and whom it is impossible to 
find out. David and Bathsheba were now married. 
Their union was begun in adultery and secured by 
murder. Their first child died by the stroke of an 
angry God, But as time went on, more children 
were bom ; we read of Shammuah, Shobab, Nathan, 
and Solomon.J These were all born of Bathsheba, 
and Solomon was the youngest, as David had been 
in the household of Jesse. Bathsheba, therefore, 
had at least || four children before the birth of Solo- 
mon, which must have occurred several years after 
the marriage of his parents. It is uncertain whether 



* Dr. Chandler compares the conduct of the Tarentines to 
the Boman ambassadors and the punishment that followed, 
livy XV, 1, and xxvii, 16. 

t I Tim. vi, 16. Job xxxvii, 23. 

I 2 Sam. V, 14: 1 Chron. iii, 5 ; 1 Chron. xiv, 4. 
* II There may have been daughters as well as sons. 
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Solomon was bom before or after the overthrow of 
the Ammonites. If bis birth occurred before that 
event, then the siege of Rabbah must have lasted 
five or six years, for Joab was besieging Rabbah 
before the first child was bom.* It is more proba- 
ble that Solomon was bom after Rabbah was taken, 
and the war with the Ammonites terminated. Indeed 
the name Solomon (peaceful) invites us to think so. 
The name thus given to Bathsheba's youngest son 
was not only indicative of the peace t which Israel 
enjoyed at the time of his birth, but of his own 
future career. He was the son chosen to succeed his 
father, and whereas David had been a man of war 
from his youth, Solomon was to enjoy a reign of 
peace and splendour. The reign in which the ele- 
ments of suff'ering, strife, and aspiration were con- 
spicuous, must be followed by one of enjoyment and 
possession. There is something very instructive in 
this, if we consider the typical character of David, 
and apparently of Solomon also, and regard the 
reigns as predictive J as well as the persons. But 
how was it that Solomon, the son of such a marriage 
as that of David with Bathsheba, was chosen to suc- 



* As the first child lived so short a time, I have not sup- 
posed that he is named in the above list. 

f It is not unlikely that there is a connexion between the 
words Shlomoh (Solomon) and Shiloh, both being derivative 
of Shalah. " He was quiet." • 

I Cf. Psalm Ixxii, taking the interpretation which the 
church has put upon it. 
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ceed ? Is it indeed true that that God who was 
about to perform his threats to the uttermost, never- 
theless chose the son of this marriage to sit upon 
the throne ? His ways are far beyond our ken. Were 
there some circumstances not alluded to in the sacred 
narrative which went far to exculpate the future 
queen ? Was the son of Bathsheba to be favoured 
because David alone was guilty ? Or did God intend 
by choosing Solomon to give the most extraordinary 
proof of the perfection of His mercy and forgiveness, 
which it was possible to give ? Did He do this at 
the very time when blow after blow was descending 
on David's head ? We know not. But this we know, 
that Solomon was chosen.* The greater part of the 
tribe of Judah was sprung from the casual union of 
a father-in-law with his daughter-in-law, of Judah, 
with Tamar.t The Saviour of mankind was descended 
from that union, and came in this sense as well as 
in others " in the likeness of sinful fleshy (Bom. 
viii, 3). From this fact may be seen with how little 
truth the Jews boasted that their birth was stain- 
less. J A recent writer || has declared that the Word 
of God "crossed the diameter of existence," to 
save mankind. And so He did. He whom the 

* See Adonijah's words, 1 Kings ii, 15 end ; see also 1 
Chron. 3cxii, 9 — 10 ; and 1 Chron. xxviii, 5 — 7. These pas- 
sages shew that Solomon was God's choice, rather than 
David*8. See also 1 Kings i, 6. 

f Gen. xxxviii. J John viii, 41. 

II W. Archer Butler's Sermons. 
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obstinate Jews continae to reject left the conrts of 
heaven and all their glory to take the flesh of Bath- 
sheba, of Babab, and of Tamar. Sin set aside, for 
that is impossible to perfect holiness, there is nothing 
so strange but that it may be done by God, for " His 
thonghts are not our thoughts, neither are His ways 
onr ways/'* The saint can adore the depths in 
which his understanding and imagination are alike 
lost, and while chattering fools are demanding that 
their God shall be intelligible, he prostrates him- 
self before the great white throne,t confesses him- 
self an infant, t and cries Mystery, Mystery, Mystery. || 



Section 39. 

One of David's wives was Maachah, daughter of 
Talmai; king of Geshur, a small principality in the 
north of the Israelites' country. Maachah bore 
David two children remarkable for beauty, a boy 
called Absalom and a girl called Tamar. Amnon 
the son of Ahinoam of Jezreel, was David s eldest 
son, Absalom being the third. These children were 
now grown up. The conduct of two of them was 
soon to introduce terrible calamities into David's 
family. Observing the beauty of Tamar, his half- 
sister, Amnon fell violently in love with her. Jona- 

* Isai. Iv, 8. t ^6v. XX, 11. 

\ Psalm cxxxi, 2. || Job xxiii, 9. 
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dab, his cousId, seeing bim pining from day to day 
divined tbe cause, and advised Amnon to feign sick- 
ness, and persuade tbe king to send Tamar to narse 
him and cook for him. The plan succeeded, and 
the innocent and unhappy damsel was dishonoured 
by her brother. This done, she was turned out of 
doors.* Distracted with anguish at what had occur- 
red, she ran through the streets with ashes on her 
head, screaming. Absalom met her, and took her 
to his own house. David was exceedingly angry 
when he heard this sad story, but as Amnon was his 
eldest son, he forbore to put the law in force against 
him. We are not told what punishment Amnon 
received from his indulgent father.f It was not at 
any rate such a punishment as satisfied Absalom, 
who was determined that his sister's injury should be 
washed out by Amnon's blood. To accomplish this 
object, it was necessary to dissemble, and Absalom, 
avoiding all intercourse with his brother, kept his 
own counsel for the present. Two years elapsed, 
and Absalom thinking that the time for his revenge 
was now come, made a feast at his sheep-shearing at 
Baal-hazor. His purpose was to draw Amnon to this 
feast, and to murder him. 

* Cf. Milton's words, Par. Lost i, 417. " Lust hard by 
bato.... 

\ Bayle censures David for being too indulgent to his chil- 
dren. I think it must in fairness be admitted that there are 
some signs that this judgment is not so incorrect as some of 
Bayle's English critics wish it to be thought. 
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Tn order, however, to disarm the king s saspicions, 
he first invited David himself David, as Absalom 
foresaw, excnsed himself, alleging the great expense 
Which his presence would cause. Thereupon Absa- 
lom requested that Amnon might go as his father s 
representative. At length he gained David's consent 
that all his brothers should be present on the occa- 
sion. Absalom's servants received orders to assas- 
sinate Amnon as soon as his heart should be merry 
with wine. This was done, and Amnon, struck to the 
heart, fell down dead amidst his cups. The rest of 
the company were seized with consternation and fled. 
The first news ttie king heard of this event was that 
Absalom had slain all the king's sons. Struck with 
the deepest astonishment and grief at so great a 
calamity, David prostrated himself in the dust 
Jonadab, the son of Shimeah, who had himself had 
so -great a hand* in this tragic affair, assured the 
king that not all his sons, but Amnon alone was 
slain in revenge for the outrage done to Tamar. 
Such was presently found to be the fact, for the 
king's sons were now seen to be approaching mount* 
ed on the mules on which they had escaped from the 
scene of the murder. The king and his sons now 
joined their sobs and tears lamenting the tragic and 
untimely death of Amnon.f Absalom fled to Oes* 

* 2 Sam. xiii, 3—4. 

f Shaks. Ham. ill, 2. 
•• He took his brother grossly, full of bread ; 
With all his crimes broad blown as fiush as May ; 
And how his audit stands who knows, save heaven ? " 
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hur,* where he took refuge with the relatives of his 
mother. Talmai, his materDsl grandfather, seems 
to have been still living, and would be not unlikely 
to have a strong feeling in favour of the conduct of 
his grandson. 

Section 40. 

Three years elapsed, and Absalom was still at 
Geshur. At length David's heart began to relent 
towards his son, and he wished him to return to 
Jerusalem. But David did not wish to seem forget- 
ful of the great crime which Absalom had committed. 
He hesitated, therefore, to make known his wishes 
even to his most confidential servants. Joab saw 
this, and proceeded to adopt means which might 
gratify the king's feelings as a father, and yet not 
compromise him as king and judge. To effect this, 
he hit upon the following plan. A woman of Tekoa, 
a village twelve miles south of Jerusalem, was sent 
to the king. She pretended that her two sons had 
quarrelled, and one had killed the other : thereupon, 
said she, the whole family demand that the murderer 
shall be put to death. If this were done, what 
would become of her dead husband's name and 
memory ? What would become of herself, a poor 

* A little principality in the north-east corner of Bashan, 
within tbe boundary of the allotted territory of Manasseh. 
Its inhabitants were neyer expelled. Tbe Geshurites men- 
tioned in connexion with David's earlier history were another 
tribe altogether. 
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childless widow ? The king was moved hy her pre- 
tended affliction, and gayp his royal word that her 
surviving son should be spared. Hereupon the 
woman proceeded to institute a comparison* between 
her own case and the king's. She hinted rather than 
said that the king had two sons, and one of them 
had killed the other. Would David take the life of 
the survivor? would he not recall his banished? The 
king now discerned the hand of Joab, and immedi- 
ately asked tile woman whether she had not been set 
on by the general ? She confessed that it was even 
so. The people too, she intimated, had threatened 
her with punishment unless she did their bidding by 
going to the king on this errand. The king finding 
that his subjects wei^ in favour of Absalom's recall, 
sent for Joab, and directed him to proceed to Ges- 
hur, and bring Absalom to Jerusalem. The generalf 
received this order as though a great favour were 
being conferred upon himself, and departed from 
Jerusalem on his errand to Geshur. 



* The two cases were not really similar, as David had other 
sons beside Absalom still surviving. Even in the case put 
by the woman, the law (Deut. xix, II) if strictly interpreted 
required the death of the murderer. 

f Joab shewed himself more of a courtier on this occasion 
than might have been expected. See the passage 2 Sam. 
xiv, 22. 
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Section 41. 



Joab and Absalom returned to Jerusalem together; 
but David still felt too much offended at his son's 
conduct to receive him into favour, and gave orders 
that Absalom should not appear at courts nor be 
admitted to his presence. This state of things lasted 
for two years. At the end of that time Absalom's 
patience was exhausted. It was now seven years * 
since the death of Amnon, and Absalom thought that 
if he were ever to be received into favour again, the 
time was come. Prompted by these feelings, he sent 
a message to Joab, desiring the general's attendance. 
Joab turned a deaf ear to the invitation, and a second 
message was sent. Still Joab took no notice. Here- 
upon Absalom thought of a plan which would be 
likely to bring Joab to visit him. Joab had a barley- 
field near to some land which belonged to Absalom ; 
this was set on fire by Absalom's orders. Presently 
Joab appeared complaining of the conduct of Absa- 
lom's servants in seytting his field on fire. Absalom 
having then gained the interview he was seeking, 
besought and urged Joab to intercede for him with 
the king. Joab seeing how earnest Absalom was, 
and fearing further troubles if he refused his con- 
sent, agreed, and begged the king to receive his son 

* 2 Sam. xiii, 33; xiii, 38; xiv, 28. 
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again into favour. The king assented to the propo* 
sal, allowed his son an ^ndience, and kissed him in 
sign of forgiveness and reconciliation. 



Section 42. 

Ahsalom, now restored to his father's favour, at 
once set himself to work to gain the hearts of the 
men of Israel. His first step to this was to dazzle 
their eyes by the splendour of his equipage and re- 
tinue. Wishing his countrymen to regard him with 
reverence and admiration, he prepared for himself 
chariots, and horses,* and couriers to run before 
him. Nor was this all ; he industriously affected the 
highest virtues of royalty. He rose early, and taking 
his post at the gate where justice was ordinarily 
administered, questioned such as came before him 
as to their names, cities, and causes ; and while he 
expressed an affectionate good-will to all the suitors, 
he deplored the difficulties that they met with in 
obtaining justice. The king, he hinted, did not 
sufficiently devote his time and attention to the hear- 
ing of causes ; not only so, but he did not depute 



* In Deut. xvii, 16, there is a commaDd to the future 
kings of Israel not to " multiply horses " to themselves, lest 
their affections should go back to Egypt. David, perhaps, 
kept a few of the Syrian horses taken at the defeat of Hada* 
dezer. 2 Sam. viii, 4. It was Solomon who first muUipUsd 
horses. 
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any one to occupy his place as judge. Vain at pre- 
sent was any man's hope of a prompt and equal dis- 
tribution of justice. that he were himself made 
a judge in the land ! matters then would soon he 
changed; such a delight did he take in the equal 
administration of justice, that no man would then be 
able to complain of a difficulty in gaining a hearing. 
In this way did Absalom steal the hearts of the men 
of Israel. That the administration of justice was 
corrupt under David, it is impossible to believe : but 
that David with all the business of a mighty mon- 
archy claiming his attention, might frequently be 
compelled to delay the hearing of causes which were 
to come before him is very possible ; and that those 
who conceived themselves aggrieved by such delay 
would complain of the hardship is certain; but had 
the men whose hearts Absalom stole reflected for a 
moment, they would have deemed it very improbable 
that a son who was thus attempting to undermine 
the authority of an indulgent father, could be the 
man to become a righteous judge. If Absalom as a 
son forgot his duty to his own father, was he likely 
to remember it for the advantage of others ? Why 
should he love them better than his father ? Was 
he not a little too condescending for a prince of his 
rank ? Such reflections may have occurred to some, 
but the thoughtless Israelites were more in number 
than the wise, and were taken captive by the simu- 
lated kindnesS'Of a plausible man. Absalom, having 

u 
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removed one obstacle in his way to the throne, by 
the murder of an elder brother, was now removing 
another by withdrawing the affections of the people 
from his father. Absalom's success in his attempt 
to turn away the hearts of the men of Israel from 
his father David, is an instance of the way in which 
the greater number of men are taken captive by show 
and pretension. We may also readily understand 
from these and similar events, what kind of gratitude 
the benefactors of mankind may often expect to re- 
ceive from their ignorant and ill -judging fellow- 
creatures. It is possible, however, that David's con- 
duct in the matter of Uriah may have had great 
influence on the feelings with which he was regarded 
by his countrymen. David had sullied his character 
and reign with a stain not easy to be effaced. When- 
ever the king's name was mentioned, the thought of 
Uriah would in many minds be uppermost. If it is 
the part of a wise king * not to despise popular 
rumours and discontents, however groundless and 
unjust, much more ought he to take care not to give 
his people occasion to reproach him with any flagrant 
and irreparable breach of public morality. In every 
kingdom and estate many are always to be found 
who despairing of being able to imitate the virtues of 

* Bacon says : *' And let no prince measure the danger of 
them (i. e. of discontentments) by this ; whether they be just 
or unjust, for that were to imagine people to be too reason- 
able who do often spurn at their own good.'* Ess. on 
Seditions. 
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exalted characters, wonld fain represent those charac- 
ters as no abler than their weakest, and no better 
than their worst actions denote them. 



Section 43. 

After such a period* had elapsed as enabled Absa- 
lom by these means to gain a firm hold on the 
affections of the people, he determined to raise the 
standard of rebellion. Hebron was selected as the 
point from which the rebellion was to take its start. 
The reign of David over Judah, as we have seen, 
began at Hebron, and gradually extended itself over 
all Israel. It was hoped that Absalom would be 
equally prosperous. To get permission to go to 
Hebron, and to disarm suspicion, Absalom repre- 
sented to his father that, while still at Geshur, he 
had vowed a vow to God which could only be paid 
at Hebron. Would the king permit him to go ? 
This worthless prince and wicked son did not hesi- 
tate to make religion a cloak for his misdeeds. 
David, thus appealed to, was not likely to refuse his 
son's request, and gave him leave to go. So Absa- 



* After forty years, says 2 Sam. xv, 7. Some consider that 
this means forty years after David was anointed by Samuel, 
Others think that forty is used for a round number without 
implying any definite number of years. 
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lom arose and went to Hebron. The intrigues of 
Absalom were now hurrying on events which must 
again bring the prophetic threats of Nathan to the 
remembrance of David. All over the country Absa- 
lom had partisans who at the concerted signal were 
ready to spring to arms. Absalom being arrived safe 
at Hebron, and having matured his plans, messen- 
gers were dispatched to all parts of the country to 
announce by blast of trumpet that Absalom is king 
in Hebron. So successful was the rebellion at its 
outset, that not merely adherents of meaner rank 
flocked in, but even Ahitophel himself, David's wise 
and trusted counsellor, espoused the cause of Absa- 
lom. Ahitophel alone was a tower of strength to 
the cause of the rebels. He was a host in himself. 
At such a loss, the good and loyal would be alarmed, 
the faithless encouraged ; and David himself, when 
he heard that Ahitophel had deserted him, prayed 
that " the counsel of Ahitophel might be turned into 
foolishness." Ahitophel,* indeed, was worth thou- 
sands of inferior men to the cause of the conspiracy. 
The forecasting mind of that great man was sup- 
ported by a will both resolute and unscrupulous, 
and as he readily adopted the right means for attain- 

* Ahitophel seems to have been a type of Judas. The 
words of Psa. cix, 8, " his bishoprick (or office) let anpther 
take," were possibly used originally with reference to Ahito- 
phel. St. Peter cites them (Acts i, 20) as referring to Judas. 
The reference to Judas, therefore, is certain, while that to 
Ahitophel is only probable. 
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ing his ends, so he pursued those ends with a perti- 
nacity which could he satisfied only hy success. So 
great, indeed, was his state-craft, that he had come 
to he regarded as possessing a supernatural insight 
into the affairs and motives of men. Ahitophel's 
counsel, says the sacred record, was as though a man 
had enquired at the oracle of God. Such was his 
sagacity, and such his skill in the management of 
state affairs. The 200 men who accompanied Ahsa- 
lom from Jerusalem to Hebron, we are told, knew not 
anything, but went in the simplicity of their hearts. 
It is more difficult to think that Ahitophel knew not 
anything. He was at Giloh of Judah, his city, offer- 
ing sacrifices,* when Absalom's messenger reached 
him. The great politician was perhaps imploring 
the favour of heaven on the enterprise now in hand. 
He seems, strangely enough, not to have been with- 
out a regard for religion. His sacrifices, however, 
seem to have been far from acceptable to the Diviue 
Being, to whom he offered them ; and it is no won- 



* On the subject of such sacrifices Mr. Perowne remarks : 
** By the law of Moses all altars were forbidden except those 
first in the tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple. This 
prohibition, however, was not strictly observed, at least till 
after the building of the temple, even by pious Israelites." 

S. D. Altar. 

Cf. Levit. xvii, 3—4, and Deut. xii, 18—14. The truth is, 
that a good many laws were violated even iu the best times 
of the Hebrew commonwealth. Comp. Deut. xvii, 17 with 
the conduct of almost all the Hebrew kings, David not ex- 
cepted. Comp. also Solomon's conduct in the matter of 
horses. 
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der, for the prayer of the hypocrite cannot be pleas- 
ing to God. 

Section 44. 

King David was still at Jerusalem. The time for 
flight, however, was near. So rapidly had the con- 
spiracy progressed, and so general was the defection 
from the royal standard, that the very city which 
David's forecasting mind had snatched from the 
Jebusites, and which he had adorned with buildings 
and strengthened with fortifications, could not long 
be a safe abode for him. A messenger presently 
arrives with the news that all ranks of David s sub- 
jects are receiving Absalom with open arms. David 
seeing that all would be lost if he remained at Jeru- 
salem, resolved instantly to quit the city. In the 
midst of this great man's troubles, his servants and 
his bodyguard remained faithful. This fact speaks 
much in his favour. Tt has happened * sometimes 
that a ruler has been regarded with approbation by 
distant provinces of his empire, and even by the 
mass of his subjects, while dread and hate have 
been the sentiments which he has inspired into the 
minds of all who have had a nearer view of crimes 
and cruelties to which the public eye has not been 
able to penetrate. But David was evidently regarded 

* It seems to have happened in the instance of Tiberias 
the Roman emperor. 
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with aflTection by all whose employment attached 
them more immediately to his person. Accordingly 
we find the king's household following him into 
exile. " The king went forth, says the sacred narra- 
tive, and all his household after him/' Nor did his 
bodyguard desert him. The Cherethites,* the Pele- 
thites,^ and the Gitiites, the original nucleus of his 
army stood firm to their allegiance. The great cap- 
tains, Joab and Abishai, stood firm. Yet it was a 
company, small in numbers and depressed in spirits, 
which defiled with David through the gate looking 
towards the ascent of the Mount of Olives. This 
company did not consist merely of warriors. Women 
and children were to be found in it. The king 
accompanied by his weeping household brought up 
the rear, while the guard passed on in front. When 
they had advanced outside of the city to the brook 
Kidron, a halt was called. An interesting anecdote 
occurs at this point of the narrative. There was in 
David's band a Gittite, named Ittai; he was a 

* These were Philistines. The Gittites were either Israel- 
ites who joined David during his residence at Gath and Zik- 
lag, or were Philistines also. David, 'therefore, was sur- 
rounded by a body of foreign guards, just as some European 
kings used to have a bodyguard of Swiss mercenaries. The 
Cherethites were probably executioners and the Pelethites 
possibly couriers. That the Cherethites were Philistines 
appears from Zeph. 11, 5, and Ezek. xxv, 16, cited by Dela- 
ney. The etymology of the words is less certain. Chere- 
thites may be* from "charath," "he cut," while Pelethites 
may be derived from " palath," ** he ran," or may be merely 
another form of the word Philistine. Calmet supposes the 
Philistines to have gone from Crete to Canaan. It this be 
so, Cherethites may mean Cretans. 
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Stranger and an exile, and his presence on this occa- 
sion could not fail to recall to David's memonr the 
da\9 of his own exile at Gath. Tttai seems to have 
arrived very recently at David's court He had 
doubtless fled for refuge to the king of Israel, just 
as David himself bad fled in former days from the 
jealous tyranny of Saul, to take refuge with the king 
of Gath. David now proposed to Ittai to return to 
Jerusalem and take service with Absalom. King 
David did not wish to have anv doubtful friends in 
his troop. He was willing, therefore, to give the 
stranger an opportunity to depart. Generosity too 
might suggest that Ittai, himself an exile, might be 
forgiven if he declined to share the fortunes of a 
fallen king. Why should Ittai, a foreigner, share 
the flight of a king, whom his own subjects refused 
to ackowledge any longer ? Those persons who had 
received honours and rewards from the king of Israel, 
those who had been the friends of bis youth and the 
companions of his early enterprises, might be ex- 
pected to be faithful, but not Ittai a stranger. Yet 
this stranger was full of enthusiasm for the service 
of David, and swore solemnly by God and the king 
that come life, come death, he would continue 
David's faithful servant to the end. The king find- 
ing that Ittai's attachment to his cause was sincere, 
permitted him to pass over the brook Eidron, with 
the rest of the band. Tears and lamentations now 
]t)roke forth, not only from David's household, but 
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from numerous friends who were assembled to wit- 
ness the king s departure into exile. 



Section 45. 

Zadok and Abiathar, the chief priests, were ready 
to share the fortunes of the flying king. They ac- 
companied him, in fact, to the brook Kidron, bear- 
ing with them the ark of the covenant. But David 
was a prudent and sagacious man, and his prudence 
and sagacity were never more conspicuous than on 
the present occasion. David saw clearly that Priests 
and Levites, particularly when encumbered with the 
ark of the covenant, could only be a hindrance to 
him in bis flight. Priests and Levites could neither 
fly nor fight, and yet must eat. Their presence, 
therefore, while it proved their loyalty, was really 
injurious to the kings interests. But if Zadok 
and Abiathar returned to Jerusalem with their 
followers, they would not only relieve David of a 
troublesome burden, but might be able to send him 
an account of what was going on in the very council- 
chamber of the enemy. The Priests and Levites 
were accordingly sent back into the city, king David 
piously remarking that the Lord could restore him, 
if he choose to do so, to the presence of the ark, and 
the enjoyment of the ordinances of religion. If such, 
however, were not the Divine will^ " let Him do to 
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me, said the king, as seemetb good onto Him." 
Such a speech may not unnaturally remind us of 
that great son of David who came in the fulness of 
time, '"not seeking to do his own \^i]l, but the will 
of Him that sent him." (John v, 30.) David well 
knew that this was a crisis in which every turn of 
affairs must be watched and influenced. Any false 
step which the conspirators might now make, must be 
observed and acted upon immediately, in order that, if 
possible, the guilty rebels might be plunged into the 
very mischiefs they were preparing for their king 
and country. That this might be done, David must 
be accessible to messages sent from Jerusalem, while 
his person must be safe from surprise by the enemy. 
If Zadok was a seer,* he must siirelv (David hinied) 
SEE the necessity of this. Zadok and Abiathar, 
therefore, obedient to the king's command, carried 
the ark back into the city. The flying king was now 
arrived at the ascent of the Mount of Olives ; up 
this he advanced with head covered t and feet bare ; 



* 2 Sam. XV, 27. With the word Seer in the sense of a 
knower of all manner of things, even the most difficult, com- 
pare the use of the word ** seen," in old English. Bacon 
speaks of •' a king that is weU seen in his craft." So too 
Shakespere speaks of one "well seen in music," meaning very 
skilful. 

I Covering the head was a common way of expressing grief. 
Comp. 2 Sam. xix, 4. Taking off the shoes has the same 
meaning. Dr. Chandler remarks, that Eastern kings used 
very splendid shoes, and that David in taking off his shoes 
was putting away one of his chief ornaments. (Comp. 
Canticle vii, 1.) From Levit. xxi, 10, it appears that shav- 
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it was thus that he expressed the poignant anguish 
which the wickedness of his favourite son, and the 
memory of his own guilt, failed not to produce within 
his hreast. What a situation was this for the 
conqueror of the Philistines, the Ammonites, the 
Syrians, and the Edomites. How sharp was now 
the *' tooth of man's ingratitude ! " What a payment 
was this for the services which his unrivalled abilities 
and genius had rendered to his country ! It was 
now that David was informed that Ahitophel was 
one of the conspirators. Thereupon he prayed au- 
dibly * to God, the great disposer of events, that 
the council of Ahitophel might be turned into fool- 
ishness. David's prayer seems to have been answered, 
and that by means of the sagacity of David himself. 
When David reached the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, he saw his friend Hushai t coming to meet 
him with his clothes rent and earth upon his head. 

ing off the hair was a sign of grief among the ancient He- 
brews, as it was with the Greeks. Tlie hair was regarded as 
an ornament, and therefore both the coverini^ of the head 
and the shaving off the hair, were not inappropriate as signs 
of grief. 

* David, generally speaking, does not seem to have been a 
man that hid his feelings, though he was very capable both 
of simulation and dissimulation. It is believed to have been 
about this time that David composed the third and fifth 
Psalms. 

f Hushai is called the Archite in scripture. If this be, as 
is suggested, the name of an old extinct tribe, Hushai (like 
Uriah and Ittai) was an alien. The fact that Hushai is called 
David's friend, would not be conclusive against this, 
for David was not a man of narrow feelings and prejudices. 
As to Hushai's relation to David, it may be worth while to 
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Hushai was no soldier ; David, therefore, requested 
him to go into Jerusalem and insinuate himself into 
the confidence of Absalom, for the purpose of upset- 
ting his plans. Above all, he must endeavour to 
defeat the counsel of Ahitophel. As to Hushai s 
means of letting the king know what was going on in 
the council-chamber of Absalom, Zadok and Abia- 
ther were faithful, were in Jerusalem, and their sons 
Ahimaaz and Jonathan might be used as messengers. 
With these objects in view, Hushai set out for 
the city, and no long time elapsed ere he was an 
honoured and trusted member of Absalom's council. 
Deceived by the fair speeches of his father's friend, 
Absalom regarded the accession of Hushai to his 
cause as bringing almost as great an addition of 
strength, as the assistance even of Ahitophel's saga- 
city could confer. 



campare BacoD's Essays (Friendship). ** It is a strange thing 
to observe how high a rate great kings and monarchs do set 
upon this fruit o{ friendship ; so great as that they purchase 
it many times at the hazard of their own safety and great- 
ness : for princes cannot gather this fruit except they raise 
some persons to be as it were companions and almost equal 
to themselves ; we see plainly that this hath been done, not 
by weak and passionate princes only, but by the wisest and 
most politic that ever reigned, who have oftentimes joined to 
themselves some of their servants, whom both themselves 
have called ''friends " and allowed others likewise to call 
them in the same manner, using the word which is received 
between private men." Tiberius even wrote to Sejanus 
" HoBC pro amicitid (nostra) non occultavi." (Tac. Ann. iv, 
40.) Alexander, Julius Caesar, and Augustus might all have 
been in Bacon's mind. See his Essay for some other vidu- 
able remarks on the subject. 
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Section 46. 

The sacred narrative now informs us that " when 
David* was a little past the top of the hill, behold 
Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth, met him, with a 
couple of asses saddled, and upon them 200 loaves 
of bread, and 100 bunches of raisins, and 100 of 
summer fruits, and a bottle of wine.* And the king 
said unto Ziba, what meanest thou by these ? And 
Ziba said. The asses be for the king's household to 
ride on ; and the bread and summer fruit for the 
young men to eat ; and the wine that such as be 
faint in the wilderness may drink. And the king 
said. And where is thy master's son? And Ziba said 
unto the king. Behold he abideth at Jerusalem : for 
he said. To day shall the house of Israel restore me 
the kingdom of my father. Then said the king unto 
Ziba, Behold, thine are all that pertained unto 
Mephibosheth. And Ziba said, I humbly beseech 
thee that I may find grace in thy sight, my Lord 
King." It was quite natural that David should be 
pleased with the attention paid him by Ziba ; but 
he was perhaps hasty in accepting Ziba's account of 
the reasons which caused the absence of Mephibo- 
sheth. It certainly was Ziba's interest to supplant 
Mephibosheth, and we shall see by and by that 
Mephibosheth gives a very different account of the 
matter. Besides, Mephibosheth was a most unfit per- 
"* A large skin bottle is meant. 
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son in every way to be the head of a party. He 
seems to have been feeble in mind as well as in body, 
and it is indeed difficult to conceive of him as a 
rival, either of the sagacious David or of the hand- 
some and popular Absalom. It is more than possi- 
ble that the house of Saul and the Benjamites 
generally still looked upon David and his family with 
disfavour; but would they choose a cripple like 
Mephibosheth to set at the head of their party ? They 
would naturally feel that a contest with David, or 
even with Absalom, must be conducted by leaders of 
the greatest ability. Mephibosheth was neither such 
himself, nor was he a person likely to rally such 
around him. Ziba, no doubt, knew that David was 
aware of the feelings with which he was regarded by 
the house of Saul, and took advantage of the king's 
suspicion. It is, however, by no means impossible 
that either Mephibosheth, or some of his friends, may 
have given utterance to some indiscreet expression 
which gave Ziba a handle to lay hold of. Besides, 
Ziba and Mephibosheth, it is not unlikely, had re- 
cently quarrelled, and Ziba was willing to take every 
advantage. On the whole it seems much more 
probable that Ziba was unfaithful and treacherous 
towards Mephibosheth, than that Mephibosheth was 
unfaithful to David. Ziba certainlv ran the risk of 
being found out if be accused Mephibosheth falsely; 
but it would not, even in that ease, be very difBcnIt 
for him to make an excuse. He might say, for 
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example, that he had misunderstood the words either 
of Mephibosheth or of one of his friends, and plead 
his zeal for the king's service. If David was hasty 
and indiscreet in granting the property of Mephi- 
bosheth to Ziba, he committed an error not unnatural 
under the circumstances, for certainly the absence of 
Mephibosheth lent some colour to Ziba's accusation. 
David's subsequent conduct toward Mephibosheth 
tallies very well with the supposition that he con- 
sidered him innocent ip the main of the charges laid 
against him, yet, nevertheless, in some degree * 
worthy of blame.f 



Section 47. 

A little off the road leading from Jerusalem over 
the Mount of Olives into the Jordan valley, and on 
the eastern slope of the mountain, was a village 
called Bahurim, inhabited apparently by Benjamites. 
Among the inhabitants of this village was a Benja- 
mite of the family of Saul, named Shimei. When 
David and his company had reached that part of the 
road which was near Bahurim, Shimei appeared on 
the hill-side above the road, and moving along in 
the same direction with David's company, pelted the 

* This whole matter is very well discussed id opposition to 
Prof. Blunt's view by Mr. Grove, in the Diet, of Bibi. Anti. 
Art. Mephibosheth. 

t Unless we accept Dr. Lightfoot's view. See below. 
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king with dust and stones : nor did he omit to assail 
the fallen king \vith the bitterest revilings and 
curses. The king was addressed as a man of Belial,* 
a murderer, who was now being punished by the 
rebellion of his own son for having shed the bloodt 
of the house of Saul. It was the Lord, said Shimei, 
who had now delivered the kingdom into the hands 
of Absalom. The king took no notice of the insults 
and curses thus heaped upon him. There were others, 
however, in the troop who were less patient of insult 
than the king was. The valiant sons of Zeruiah in 
particular could not endure to hear David thus 
insulted, and AbishaiJ demanded the king's permis- 
sion to run upon Shimei and cut off his head. 
Little recked Abishai's right hand of the blood of 
any enemy, still less of the blood of such a contemp- 
tible wretch as this lying Benjamite. David, how- 
ever, forbad Abishai to interfere, adding that the 
Lord had, doubtless, bidden Shimei to curse. Be- 
sides, how easy were the curses and revilings of 
Shimei to bear when Absalom his own son was in 
rebellion against him and seeking his life ! David 
added, '' Tt may be that the Lord will requite me 



* i. e. " a worthless wretch." 

f Shimei, Saul's kinsman, would regard David as the re- 
mote cause of the death of Saul and his sons at Gilboa, and 
as the immediate cause of the murder of Ishbosheth. It is 
not, therefore, to be thought from Shimei's words that the 
events related 2 Sam. xxi, 0, are misplaced in the narrative. 

I Compare the conduct of Abishai related I Sam. xxvi, 8. 
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good for his cursing this day." David in his inmost 
heart was conscious that there was some truth in the 
words of Shimei. Would not David remember 
Uriah the Hittite at such a moment ? Was this a 
time to avenge himself when he was plainly suffer- 
ing the strokes of God's hand? No ! it was clearly 
a time for patience and forbearance, * and the eager 
zeal of Abishai must be rebuked. At length the 
mountain was passed, and with it the insults and 
curses of Shimei. A halt was now called at a 
distance convenient to receive news from Jerusalem. 
This was an anxious moment for David, for he might 
now expect either to receive tidings of such a nature 
as to induce him to cross the Jordan with all speed, 
or perhaps even (some change of popular feeling 
having occurred,) such as to bring him back in peace 
to Jerusalem. 

Section 48. 

The halt had not lasted long before messengers 
arrived from Jerusalem in breathless haste. These 
messengers were Jonathan the son of Abiathar, and 
Ahimaaz the son of Zadok. The tidings they 
brought were as follows: — Hushai, that faithful friend 
of David, had entered the city, and had enlisted him- 
self without delav in the service of Absalom. His 

* The meekness of David on this occasion may remind us 
perhaps of Luke ix, 66. 

W 
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object* was to gain Absalom's confidence, and to 

give such counsel as might best thwart the plans of 

the rebels. Accordingly Hushai told Absalom that 

he would be to him what he had been to his father. 

In a word he would be the servant of him whom the 

Lord and all Israel chose. The tide of public favour 

had set so strongly in favour of Absalom that the 

defection even of Hushai, though Hushai was pub- 

licly known and familiarly described f as David's 

friend, could excite little surprise.' Besides if Ahi- 

tophel took Absalom's part why should not Hushai ? 

Hushai, then, was received as a friend of Absalom and 

admitted into his council. We shall presently see 

that if Ahitopbel was a crafty and sagacious adviser, 

Hushai was scarcely less so. It is probable that 

Ahitopbel regarded David with personal hatred. It 

was hardly in the nature:[: of such a man to do 

otherwise. The crafty politician with all his insight 

into the motives and understanding of the actions of 



« The conduct of David and Hushai in adopting the 
means described in the text, has been very freely canvassed 
and as freely assailed by numerous critics. In answer to 
their severe strictures on its immorality, it may not be amiss 
to cite one or two of the maxims wliich are said to govern 
courts of equity in this country. " He that will have equity 
done to him, must first do it to the other party." And again, 
•* He that has committed iniquity, shall not have equity. * 
Again. "Equity suffers not a wrong to be without remedy. 

f 2 Sam. xvi, 17. 

J Psa. xxxvii, 32 *' The wicked watcheth the righteous 
and seeketh to slay him." A very general truth is here 
expressed. 



tf 
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meu, could not but feel rebuked in the presence of a 
man of David's character and genius. He must have 
felt that David was not a man of his sort at all.* 
Ahitophel could scarcely fail to hate a loftiness of 
soul, a splendour of genius, and a versatility of 
powers to which he himself with all his sagacity 
could make no claim. 

It is mentioned (2 Sam. xxiii, 34) that Ahitophel 
had a son named Eliam, who was one of David's 
thirty. captains. It appears also (2 Sam. xxiii, 39) 
that Uriah the Hittite was another of those captains. 
We see too (2 Sam. xi, 3) that the name of Bath- 
sheba's father was Eliam.f An intimacy, of course, 
might easily exist between Eliam the son of Ahito- 
phel and Uriah the Hittite, so that Uriah might 
marry Eliam's daughter. It may indeed be regarded as 
little less than certain that-Eliam, the father of Batb- 
sheba, and Eliam, the son of Ahitophel, were the 
same person. If so, Ahitophel may have acted from 
revenge ; and some of the advice he gave to Absa- 
lom, assumes, on this supposition, a new significance. 
Perhaps, however, it may be made a question whether 
Ahitophel, considering his unscrupulous character, 
would regard David's conduct to Uriah as matter of 



* When Joseph's brethren (Gen. xxxvii, 4) saw that he 
was more beloved by bis father, and more gifted than they 
were, they hated him. 

f Or Ammiel, as he seems also to have been called. 
1 Ghron. iii, 5. 
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revenge. If Bathsheba was, as is not unlikely, the 
grand-daughter of Ahitophel, might not Ahitophel 
regard her promotion to be David s chief wife as 
matter of rejoicing rather than as matter of revenge ? 
If Ahitophel were the grand-father of Bathsheba, 
would not his influence at court be greatly increased 
by the position to which his grand-daughter was 
raised ? We do not know with what feelings Ahito- 
phel might regard Uriah ; they might be friendly, or 
they might not, and the sacred narrative does not 
clearly inform us that Ahitophel acted from revenge. 
We cannot, therefore, be quite sure that it was so. 
Be this as it may, had Ahitophel been as virtuous as 
he was sagacious, he would have forgiven David. 
But Ahitophel was an able, rather than a good man, 
and the proverb of the ancient Hebrews (1 Sam. 
xxiv, 13) which said that "wickedness proceeds 
from the wicked,'* was true of him. Ahitophel, then, 
seeing clearly that it was necessary for the safety of 
himself and the other conspirators that the breach 
between David and Absalom should at once be made 
irreparable, advised the son to take immediate pos- 
session of, his father's wives.* This was done and 
in su^h a manner that the deed could not fail to 
become notorious to all Israel. It was thus that 
Ahitophel strengthened the hands of Absalom and 
of his party. And it was thus that another of 

* 2 Sam. xvi, 21, tells us that ten secondary wives (concu- 
bines) bad been left at Jerusalem to keep the house. 
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Nathan's prophetic* threats was fulfilled. In the 
East, he who can he master of the hareem of the 
late monarch is regarded as his most natural succes- 
sor. Absalom's act, therefore, treated David as the 
late king. Neither Absalom nor Ahitophel recked of 
the wickedness of such conduct: that they judged 
it politically. expedient, was enough for them. But 
the superintending Providence of Almighty God 
could not be set at nought. Both judgment and 
mercy were presiding over these events, and the 
counsel of Ahitophel was allowed to come thus far 
and no farther. There is something very striking in 
the fact that Ahitophel was defeated, not through 
failure of his sagacity, but in spite of the full 
possession and exercise of all his powers. The 
counsel which Ahitophel next gave, was still more 
politic. It was, that he should be allowed to take 
with him a body of 12,000 men, and pursue David 
immediately. He would take the life of the king 
alone and then all would be well. Ahitophel gave 
no half counsels ; he did no half deeds. His deci- 
siont is awful. He saw with a clearness, and resolved 
with an energy, of which none but great minds 
are capable. He was clear, firm, rapid. Absalom's 



* 2 Sara, xii, 11. 

+ Foster in his Essays laments that great decision of cha- 
racter has belonged more commonly to bad than to good 
men. Our Saviour, however, is the gi^eatest example of 
decision of character, and it may well be doubted whether 
even Cssar had more of it than St. Paul. 
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council expressed its approbation of Ahitophel's 
advice, which, had it been followed, would have been 
fatal to David. No one saw more clearly than 
Hushai that all was over with David if Ahitophel's 
counsel prevailed. He was glad, therefore, when 
Absalom asked him what he thought the best course 
in the present crisis? Hushai replied that the 
counsel which Ahitophel had given was not good. 
He then addressed himself with inimitable tact and 
skill to destroy the effect of it. " For, said Hushai,* 
thou knowest thy father and his men, that they be 
mighty men, and they be chafed in their minds, as a 
bear robbed of her whelps in the field : and thy father 
is a man of war, and will not lodge *with the people. 
Behold, he is hid now in some pit, or in some other 
place : and it will come to pass, when some of them 
be overthrown at the first, that whosoever heareth it 
will say. There is a slaughter among the people that 
follow Absalom. And he also that is valiant, whose 
heart is as the heart of a lion, shall utterly melt: 
for all Israel knoweth that thy father is a mighty 
man, and they which be with him are valiant men. 
Therefore I counsel that all Israel be generally 
gathered unto thee, from Dan even to Beer-sheba^ 
as the sand that is by the sea for multitude ; and 
that thou go to battle in thine own person. So 

* 2 Sam. xvii, 8. Hushai took care not to add that David 
was now a much older man and much less of a warrior than 
in the days when he used to hide iu caves and pits. 
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shall we come upon him in some place where he 
shall be found, and we will light upon him as the 
dew falleth on the ground : and of him and of all 
the men that are with him there shall not be left so 
much as one. Moreover, if he be gotten into a city, 
then shall all Israel bring ropes to that city, and we 
will draw it into the river, until there be not one 
small stone found there. And Absalom and all 
the men of Israel said, The counsel of Hushai the 
Archite is better than the counsel of Abitophel. For 
the Lord had appointed to defeat the good counsel 
of Ahitophel, to the intent that the Lord might bring 
evil upon Absalom." We thus see that the counsel 
of Hushai was gilded with the smoothest persuasion 
and most delicate flattery of Absalom's vanity. The 
idea of going to battle " in his own person," pleased 
Absalom and led him on to his ruin. The other 
members of the council applauded what pleased the 
prince while Ahitophel saw that ruin was imminent. 
The council broke up and Hushai lost not a moment 
in informing Zadok and Abiathar of what had 
occurred. Hushai was still much afraid that Absa- 
lom might change his mind and see the superior 
sagacity of AhitopbelR advice. He begged, there- 
fore, that David might have a message immediately 
and cross the Jordan before active measures were 
taken. Such were the tidings which David heard 
from the lips of Ahimaaz and Jonathan, the high 
priests* sons, who brought them at the risk of their 
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lives. The young priests had also to say that they 
had heen lying concealed outside the city, near to 
the fuller's fountain* in order to receive intelligence. 
The news they brought was coruruunicated to them 
by a trusty girl, employed by the high priests their 
fathers : they announced too that all the precautions 
they had taken had not hindered them from being 
hotly pursued, and that they had only just escaped 
capture by going down a well at Bahurim. It was 
now night ; but such was the vigour and prompti- 
tude with which David acted, that the few miles 
intervening between his halting place and the Jordan 
were rapidly traversed, and at dawn of day, the 
whole company were safe on the other side of the river. 
The past night and the day preceding it must 
have been one of the most anxious and distressing 
periods of even David's chequered life. The depart- 
ure from Jerusalem, the tears of the royal house- 
hold, the weeping of the people at the brook Kidron, 
the sending back of Zadok and Abiathar with the 
ark, the ascent of Mount Olivet, with head covered 
and feet bare, the meeting with Hushai, the pleasant 
sight of Ziba with the asses laden with refreshments, 
the descent into the valley, the curses and stones of 
Shimei, the zeal of Abishai, the halt and encamp- 
ment under the open sky, the weariness, the arrival 
of the messengers, the fear, the continued flight, the 

* En-rogel. For the Geography, see Diet. Bib. Antiq. 
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passage of the Jordan during the night-time, the 
relief this brought to the feelings of all : these were 
things never to be forgotten, and must have vividly 
reminded David of the davs in which Saul hunted 
him as a partridge on the mountains. No one ever 
experienced the truth of the words, that a man's 
enemies may be those of his own household, more 
than David. In his youth, his father-in-law Saul 
persecuted him ; and in his old age his own son 
became his enemy ; and his son behaved worse to 
him than it was ever in Saul's power to do. It was 
to Mahanaim that David now directed his march. 
His choice of that city as his post of defence goes 
very far to justify the selection which Abner had 
made in days gone by, when he was supporting the 
pretensions of the house of Saul against the house 
of David. 



Section 49. 

Absalom, as we have seen, rejected the counsel of 
Ahitophel, and accepted that of Hushai. He knew 
not what he did. Carried away by the glozing 
eloquence of Hushai, whose design was to ruin him, 
he had preferred the worse to the better reason. He 
had given up an almost certain victory for a pro- 
tracted and doubtful struggle. It was not the wick- 
edness of Ahitophel's counsel which moved Absalom 
to reject it : no ; it was merely vanity and infirmity 
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of judgment. Husbai's speech might easily have 
been answered ; but who would refute arguments 
which the prince had approved ? If no one else saw 
Hushai's counsel in its true colours, Ahitophel did. 
Immediate success was essential to Absalom ; the 
iniquity of his cause was such, that he could not 
aflFord to allow the people time for reflection. No 
one knew this better than Ahitophel. What, then, 
were Ahitophel's feelings, when he found his counsel 
turned into foolishness ? * When he found deceit 
and fallacy preferred to reasons the most weighty 
and insight the most penetrating? When he felt 
and knew that he, the very prop and pilot of the 
conspiracy, was slighted and dishonoured? What 
could he do ? With intuitive sagacity he looked 
forward to the overthrow of Absalom's cause. At no 
period of his life was David a man to be overcome 
by a rash and imprudent enemy. Nor was he so 
now. Ahitophel appreciated David far better than 
Absalom appreciated either David or Ahitophel. 
Such a man could not but deeply feel the slight 
which Absalom had put upon him. He was filled 
with disgust and vexation ; but he was also filled 
with despair, for he knew that in a contest with such 
a man as David, no opportunity must be lost. Every 
day that elapsed was so much time for the people to 
reflect that they were rebelling against the conqueror 
of the Philistines, the Moabites, the Edomites and 

* 2 Sam. XV, 81. 
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the Syrians. What leader had ever made the name 
of Israel so famous ? Which side had Joab taken ? 
Which side had the guard embraced ? Absalom had 
become so popular that Ahitophel thought himself 
safe in taking his side ; but Ahitophel never doubted 
that Absalom would follow his advice. Ahitophel 
saw so clearly, that he well knew the value of his 
own advice, and when it was not followed, his 
feelings would not permit him to remain one of 
Absalom's councillors, and his foresight forbad him 
to look forward to any thing but defeat. Should he 
retire to Giloh and there await the end ? Could he 
cringe and sue for pardon to the master whom he 
had betrayed ? No ! far from it. He would die, and 
die he did at Giloh, by his own hand, after deli- 
berately setting his house in order. that Ahito- 
phel had been a good man, for in all history there 
is scarcely a greater example of decision of character 
than the name of Ahitophel brings before us. It is 
impossible to say whether wickedness, intelligence, 
or resolution is most conspicuous in the character 
and conduct of Ahitophel. What a hell must such 
men endure when they find that they are check- 
mated by the Providence of God ! 

Section 50. 

Setting aside the hypothesis that Ahitophel was 
induced to become a traitor by revenge, and also 
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setting aside the hypothesis that he embraced Absa- 
lom's side, merely because he judged it likely to 
prevail, are there any other reasons why Ahitophel 
might regard David with secret hate ? There are. 
Many a time the crafty Ahitophel must have felt 
himself rebuked in the presence of David. Ahito- 
phel was clearly an unscrupulous man. David's 
conduct on the contrary was usually that of a man 
who regarded righteousness as the best support of a 
throne. David was not an over-scrupulous man, but 
he would be very likely to object sometimes to the 
means of gaining an end, which Ahitophel might 
suggest. There must always have been an absence 
of sympathy between two such natures. Slight 
checks from David might easily ripen this into actual 
hate in the bosom of Ahitophel. The latter might 
feel that his own abilities were in some respects 
greater than his master's, while he might despise 
those accomplishments in which David surpassed 
both him and all men. Ahitophel would sympathise 
with the king, the statesman, and the warrior; but 
what would he think of the poet, the musician, and 
the saint ? Great as Ahitophel was, he must have 
felt himself on the whole David's inferior. Neither 
he nor any man of the time, hardly indeed any man 
of any time, was so many-sided as David. There 
would be much in David which even Ahitophel 
could not understand. A sincere and lasting union 
between two such natures is perhaps impossible. 
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" What fellowship hath light with darkness ? "* 
asks the apostle. What friendship for a David can 
dwell in the bosom of an Ahitophel ? The dissimu- 
lation which covers a deadly hate, may place a bridge 
over the gap which must separate two such natures ; 
but let ' the necessity for that dissimulation once be 
removed, and the relations which really exist between 
the natures, will soon be apparent. Saul and his 
armour- bearer ,t Ahitophel and Judas, are the four 
suicides of scripture. These men all fought against 
the Providence of God, and they were all broken to 
pieces in the struggle. 



Section 51. 

Mahanaim was one of the most celebrated cities 
on the eastern side of the .Jordan. During the seven 
years of David's reign over Judah, Mahanaim had 
been the seat of government for the other tribes. 
There it was that Abner had for a time upheld the 
declining fortunes of the house of Saul. From 
Mahanaim it was that that valiant chieftain had 
been used, during seven years of victorious struggle, 
to sally forth and regain by force of arms the lost 

* 1 Epis. John i, 6 — 7. 

t Asserted by the Jews to have been Doeg who slew the 
priests with their wives and children at Saul's bidding. See 
1 Sam. xxii, 18 — 19, and above. 
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lands and cities of the Israelites. Natural it was, 
therefore, considering the fame and strength of the 
place, that David, who must now defend himself 
against superior numbers, should turn his eyes to 
Mahanaim. Mahanaim had been famous even in 
the earliest history of the Israelite race. It was 
their forefather Jacob who had given the place its 
name. There it was that he had been favoured with 
a vision of angels, shortly after parting with Laban. 
Alluding to that vision, he had called the place of 
his encampment Mahanaim, or " two hosts." This 
name he may have given it either because there were 
two hosts of angels, or because his own company 
formed one host, and the angels another (Gen. xxxii^ 
1 — 2). This city besides its other recommendations 
had that of being a holy city, for it was one of those 
which had been assigned to the Levites.* Even in 
the time of Joshua, Mahanaim seems to have been 
a town of some importance.f It was, however, the 
recent fame, and real strength of the place which 
caused David to make it his head- quarters. David, 
then, having traversed the territory of the tribe of 
Gad, drew near to Mahanaim, where his ancestor 
Jacob had been comforted by angels. It was by his 
fellow-men that David was to be comforted; for 
three chiefs of the neighbourhood, Shobi, Machir, 
and Barzillai, now presented themselves^ bringing 

* Josh, xxi, 34 — 41. f Josh, xxi, 38. 
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provisions of various kinds to supply the wants of 
the king's household and forces. The sacred narra- 
tive condescends to tell us * that they " brought 
beds, and basons, and earthen vessels, and wheat 
and barley, and flour, and parched corn, and beans, 
and lentiles, and parched pulse, and honey, and 
butter, and sheep, and cheese of kine, for David, and 
for the people that were with him, to eat; for they 
said. The people is hungry and weary and thirsty 
in the wilderness." Of the three chiefs who thus 
assisted the king of Israel in his hour of need, 
Shobi was son to Nahash, the late king of the Am- 
monites, and friend of David ; Machir and Barzil- 
lai were powerful chiefs of Gad, or Manasseh. It 
was in Machir's house at Lodebar,t that Mephibo- 
sheth had dwelt before David drew him forth to eat 
at the king s table in Jerusalem. Of Barzillai, we 
now hear for the first time* His conduct on this 
occasion gained David's affection and favour, both 
for himself and for his family. As regards Shobi, it 
is not improbable that he was a younger brother of 
Hanun,t and that David promoted the younger 
brother when he disgraced the elder. Machir (if not 
Barzillai also) was a friend of the house of Saul, 
whose hostility had been disarmed by the generous 
conduct of the king of Israel. The prophet || Isaiah 

* 2 Sam. xvii, 28. 

f The situation of this place is unknown. 

J Section 33. 

II Isai. xxxii, 8. 
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has declared that " the liberal deviseth liberal things, 
and by liberal things shall he stand." Tt was thus 
with David on the present occasion. He had dealt 
liberally with Mephibosheth, and was rewarded by 
the liberality of Machir, a friend of Saul's house. It 
is highly probable that Shobi too had been generously 
treated by David, and seized the present opportunity 
to repay it. The liberal man, however, is often re- 
paid by persons from whom he expects it not, and 
upon whom he has no private claim. Narrow and 
selfish as the spirit of the world is, generous and 
noble-minded men do sometimes meet with others 
who are capable of appreciating them aright. And 
David met with such on this occasion. We shall 
see in the sequel* how deep was the impression 
which the kindness of Barzillai above all made upon 
the mind of the afflicted monarch. Barzillai seems 
to have been wise enough to appreciate the mildness 
and sagacity of David's rule, and to have thought 
that such princes are entitled not only to the obedi- 
ence, but also to the gratitude of their subjects. 



Section 52. 

But Absalom was now in hot pursuit of his father. 
His eyes were now opened, it is probable, to the mis- 
take he had made in not following Ahitophels 

* 1 Kings ii, 7. 
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advice, and be was determined to lose no time. 
Already the Jordan was passed, and Absalom rapidly 
marcbing nortbwards, pitcbed bis camp in Gilead at 
no great distance from Mabanaim. Tbe rebel forces 
were commanded by Amasa * son to Abigail, David's 
sister, by Jetber an Isbmaelite. The son of Abigail 
bad doubtless regarded with an envious eye, tbe 
favour and influence enjoyed by bis cousins Joab and 
Ahishai, tbe two sons of Zeruiab. It was not un- 
natural, therefore, that be should take the opposite 
side in the civil war which bad arisen. Amasa seems 
to have been very popular with tbe tribe of Judah, 
for we read that be Amasat (on a subsequent 
occasion) " bowed the heart of the men of Judah 
even as tbe heart of one man/'| Joab and Abishai, 
perhaps from the uniform steadiness of their loyalty 
to David, seem to have lost much of their influence 
with their ancestral tribe. Besides tbe means made 
use of by Absalom to gain the affections of bis 
countrymen, there may have been other causes at 
work tending to alienate the hearts of David's sub- 
jects from their king. David was regarded as the 
setting, Absalom as tbe rising sun. For aught we 
know, the matter of Bathsheba, as already hinted, 
may have greatly damaged David in the esteem of 

* He had previously been in David's service, (1 Chron. xii, 
18), having probably joined David a short time before SauFs 
death. 

+f So Chandler. 

I 2 Sam. xix, 14. 
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his countrymeiL It appesra quite eerum thai the 
greater part of the army was in fkroni of Absalom. 
Abitophel proposed (2 Sam. xriL 1,) immediately 
on David B flight to porsae him with 1 2,000 men, a 
force probably mach greater than David himself had. 
Indeed there is room to suspect that David had done 
something which made him nnpopalar with the army. 
The state of things which is before as at this crisis 
of David 8 life would be to a great extent accounted 
for if David had disbanded* a large part of his 
army, after his snccessfal wars with the Moab- 
ites, the Ammonites and the Edomites. David, 
warrior as he was, loved peace f rather than war, 
and was not by any means unlikely to disband a 
great part of his army, when be found the power of 
his enemies broken. Be this as it may, David was 
still formidable, for the guard with the other veteran 
troops, under such a leader as Joab, was a host in 
itself. A battle, therefore, must decide whether David 
or Absalom sball be king. The old king had a good 
hope of victory ; for before the battle was joined, he 
charged his generals Joab, Abishai, and Ittai, to 
deal gently with the young man, even with Absalom. 
David's character, indeed, was hopeful, and he knew 
his cause to be just and good. Seldom too had the 



♦ For the result of such a policy, compare 1 Maco. xi, 88, 
*' Wherefore all the forces of his fathers hated him." 

\ So Psidm cxx, 7. The Psalm, however, is probably not 
David's. 
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gtandard of Joab been beaten back ; seldom had his 
yigorous attack and strong right hand failed to 
seize the victory. 

Section 53. 

Near to Mahanaim was a plain skirted by a 
wood called in after times the wood of Ephraim.* 
There it was that the two armies joined battle. 
The king himself remained at Mahanaim, in defer- 
ence to the wishes of his subjects, who were not 
willing that he should risk his life in the battle. 
The fight began in the plain, and Absalom's forces 
were beaten by Joab and his veterans. Driven from 
the plain, the vanquished Israelites sought refuge in 
the wood which was hard by, and there they were 
slaughtered in great numbers. Absalom fled away 
on his mule, and passing under the branches of a 
spreading oak was caught and suspended from the 
tree by the hair of his head. Joab, hearing of this, 
and finding it difficult to induce any one else to do 
the work, went and slew Absalom with his own 
hand. Thus did Joab disobey the orders of his 

^ It is difficult to understand why this wood was called 
the wood of Ephraim, situated as it was in the lot of Gad, 
and on the eastern side of the Jordan vaUey. The best sug- 
gestion that has been made on the subject is perhaps that 
of Mr. Grove, who is inclined to think that the wood was 
not called by this name until after the battle between the 
forces of David and Absalom. Many of Absalom s troops 
were Ephraimites. 
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master^ and thus perished, after a life of impadenee, 
rashness, and crime, this disobedient son and rd>d- 
lions prince. The last spark of hope wonld be ex- 
tinguished in Absalom's breast when he saw or heard 
Joab coming np. He woold remember then how he 
had rewarded Joab for bringing him back from 
Geshnr. He would remember the blazing barley- 
field,* and his heart would die within him. Joab no 
doubt thought the death of Absalom absolutely 
necessary for the safety of himself and his fBunily* 
What could Joab, what could Abishai, what could 
any member of the families of either of them expect, 
if the life of Absalom were spared and he ultimately 
came to the throne ? Joab knew that Absalom was 
both deceitful and revengeful, and that David could 
forgive him anything. Joab thought himself quite 
justified in taking the life of Absalom under the cir- 
cumstances : nay, be thought this quite necessary, 
for what but troubles could be expected so long as 
Absalom lived ? David, it is probable, wished Absa- 
lom to have time allowed for repentance; Joab 
denied it him ; and an irreparable breach was thus 
made between David and Joab. 

Absalom's body was taken down from the tree and 
buried in a pit in the wood where he was slain, and 
a great heap of stones raised over it. Of his three 
sons,t not one survived him. It is related of him X 

* 2 Sam. xiv. 30. f 2 Sam. xiv, 27. 

I 2 Sam. xviii, 18. 
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that to keep his name in rememhrance he had reared 
up a pillar in the kings dale^^ for he said, '' I have 
no son to keep my name in rememhrance." Unduti- 
ful and impious in his conduct, Ahsalom was dis- 
honoured in his death, for his hody, (like that of 
Achan,t son of Zerah) was huried heneath the stones 
with which it was pelted hy his indignant country- 
men. 



Section 54. 

The king was sitting at the gate of Mahanaim 
anxiously expecting tidings of the hattle, when the 
approach of a courier was announced hy the watch- 
man. It was presently seen that there were two 
couriers approaching, one running hehind the other. 
The running of the foremost, said the watchman, is 
like that of Ahimaaz the son of Zadok. *' He is a 
good man, said the king, and bears good tidings." 
Ahimaaz had already done his king most excellent 
service,! and David justly thought that he was not 
likely to bring evil tidings. Ahimaaz announced 
that the victory was won, and that all was well. 
When the king questioned him concerning Absalom, 
he said, that all he knew was that there was a tumult 
when he came away. Ahimaaz was then ordered to 



* Cf. Gen. xiv, 17. Dr. Cotton S. D. 

f Jos. vii, 26. \ See Section 48. 
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Stand aside, while the second messenger drew near. 
Cnshi,* the messenger now approaching, had started 
before Ahimaaz, but had been oatnin by him, either 
because the speed of Ahimaaz was greater, or be- 
caase he knew a shorter road. Goshi now came np, 
and confirmed the news of the victory. '' Ts the 
yonng man Absalom safe? questioned the king. 
*' The enemies t of my lord the king, and all that 
rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that young 
man is/' answered Cushi. The king was deeply 
grieved, and went up to' the chamber over the gate 
and wept ; and as be went there he said, " O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God I 
had died for thee ! O Absalom, my son, my son !*' 
If David could thus grieve for Absalom when he pro- 
bably thought him slain in the battle, how must he 
have been filled with grief and anger when he learnt 
the truth ! Considering Absalom's age and miscon- 
duct, we certainly should not have expected David's 
grief to be so great But in David's eyes the whole 
thing was so sad that he could not but grieve most 
deeply. The rebellion of his son was itself most 
painful ; but that was not all. Absalom had violated 
all decency in his treatment of his father, and had 
sought his very life. He was a parricide in inten- 
tion, if not in act. David's sense of Absalom's con- 



t It appears not improbable that Cushi was a foreigner. 
S.D. t 2 Sam. xviii, 32. 
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duct increased rather than diminished his grief. 
David believed in a just Judge of the universe, who 
can and will punish men after death for their sins. 
He knew that his son's conduct had been mon- 
strously wicked. The only virtue that Absalom had 
seems to have been courage. He was not a coward ; 
and when that is said, all is said that can be said in 
his favour. He was deceitful, treacherous, revenge- 
ful, ambitious, ungrateful. To understand David's 
grief, we should remember that David was a prophet 
as well as a king, and that he knew the absolute 
necessity of repentance* for sin. What repentance 
could he suppose in Absalom, who died figbting 
against his father and king ? It was a case which 
hardly admitted any supposition of repentance. It 
is highly probable that David would have preferred 
that any other of his children should have died at 
that time rather than Absalom. David was an affec- 
tionate and perhaps too indulgent fatber, but we 
shall probably do him an injustice if we imagine 
that his intense grief at the death of Absalom arose 
merely from his love to an unworthy son. No! 
David was horror-struck by Absalom's whole career, 
so different from his own. No man knew better than 
David that Absalom had behaved most wickedly, 
and that though ''the righteous hath hope in his 
death, *'t that of the wicked is cursed. No man 

* See Psalm xxxii, 1 — 10. f Pw>v- «▼» ^2. 
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knew better than David that the "wicked shall 
be cast into hell, even all the nations that forget 
God."* No man knew better than David that " the 
sons of Belial f shall be all of them as thorns 
thrust away, and shall be utterly burned with fire 
in the place J* What wonder then if this affectionate 
father forgot for a moment the dignity of the king 
in the excess of the parent's grief? Some extrava- 
gance of sorrow may well be justified on so dreadful 
an occasion. David's natural tenderness was very 
great. His intense grief for the loss of his infant 
child proves this. We read (1 Sam. xx, 41) of 
David and Jonathan that "' thev kissed one another, 
and wept one with another until David exceeded." 
David had stronger passions, deeper and tenderer 
feelings, clearer intelligence, and greater foresight, 
than ordinary men. He was more profoundly capa- 
ble of joy and grief than ordinary men are. It is 
the same David that we see dancing about the ark 
as it ascended! Mount Zion, and agonized with 
grief in the chamber above the gate at Mahanaim. 
The ecstasies of Alexander's grief after he had slain 
Clitus are on record ; his tenderness towards Olym- 
pias is on record. David's nature was a very similar 
one in some respects to that of Alexander. David 
may not have been so great a military genius as 

* Psalm ix, 17. 

f 2 Sam. xxiii, 6. " In their shame f Ixx. 

X 2 Sam. vi, 14. 
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Alexander, but in many other great qualities he was 
his equal, or superior. He had the same strength of 
passion, the same tenderness, the same high sense 
of honour, the same intensity of affection, the same 
magnanimity of soul. If such natures run out into 
extravagancies of joy and grief sometimes, it is only 
what is to be expected. It is true that in some men 
who may rank as worthy to be compared in point of 
greatness even with Alexander and David, we find 
cool judgment and sobermindedness so firmly seated 
on the throne of the soul, that we almost forget that 
they were men of little passions with ourselves. It 
was thus with Ceesar ; it was thus with Hannibal ; it 
was thus with Wellington. But these great charac- 
ters seem to have known little of the poetic fires 
which burnt so strongly in the breasts of Alexander 
and David. Few men have ever had their defects 
exposed as David has ; and few indeed would be 
severe in their judgment of such a man if they fully 
understood* the mind and nature of which in reality 
they have formed but a very partial and prejudiced 
conception. 



Section 55. 

King David's excessive sorrow for the death of his 
son, turned the victory into sadness. The valiant 

* The expression " comprendre-c'est pardonner," is very 
frequently true. 
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soldiers who had won the dav^ " gat them by stealth 
into the citj, as people, being ashamed, steal away 
when they flee in battle."^ Meanwhile the king 
continued passionately to deplore the death of his 
son. Joab saw that the greatest mischiefs mast 
result from this state of things ; he went, therefore, 
to the king, and told him plainly and roughly that 
he was '^ shaming the faces of his servants, and 
shewing love to his enemies, and hatred to his 
friends/'t He added, that if David did not imrne^ 
diately change his behaviour, not a man would re- 
main with him that night ; that^ said Joab, would 
be a worse evil than had ever happened to him from 
his youth up until now. David was wise enough to 
see the prudence of Joab's advice, and followed it 
without delay, presenting himself at the gate to re- 
ceive the congratulations of his friends, and thank 
them for the services they had rendered him. Im- 
mediately the news spread that the king was sitting 
in the gate, the people came before him ; he spoke 
kindly to them ; they were satisfied ; and all was 
well. The words of Joab were rough and harsh, 
and his conduct unfeeling; but David shewed his 
vrisdom by attending rather to the counsel than to 
the person who gave it. Joab's offence was no light 
one ; he had killed the king's son after the battle, 
and in spite of tJie kings peremptory orders that 
his life should he spared. In fact Joab had set the 

^' 2 Sam. xix, 3. f 2 Sam. xix, 6. 
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king utterly at nought, and all the people knew it.* 
Eeasonable or unreasonable, David's orders were per- 
emptory, and Joab, by disobeying them, had set an 
example of insubordination to his civil and military 
superior, Joab thought that in the interest of DaVid 
himself as well as of all his servants, such an order 
ought to he disobeyed ; but was Joab the person to 
judge of this ? David might think that his country- 
men would be won back to him by such an act of 
olemency, and that Absalom even might be brought 
by it to repentance and submission. Whatever may 
be thought of the wisdom of the order, surely it 
ought to have been obeyed, and Joab by disobeying 
it, fell under the perpetual displeasure of his king. 
Many kings, if unable to punish such a powerful and 
presumptuous servant in an open and public man- 
ner, would have employed the hand of the assassin : 
but not David. Moved by political reasons he 
endured for long years the insolence of his arrogant 
kinsman. The law, indeed, ordained that a stubborn 
and rebellious son should be publicly stoned,^ but 
that was on complaint being made by his father 
and mother, Joab, therefore, could not appeal to 
the law to justify his act, and must be held to have 
disobeyed his civil and military superior for reasons 
of his own. 

* 2 Sam. xviii, 12. t Deut. xxi, 18. 
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Section 56. 

The death * of Absalom broke the neck of the 
rebellion. A great change of public feeling immedi- 
ately set in, and men remembered that the king they 
were rebelling against had delivered them in his 
younger days from the powerfnl enemies who snr* 
rounded them. The king's friends everywhere took 
advantage of this change of feeling, and David him- 
self was not wanting to the occasion. A message 
was sent to Zadok and Abiathar the high priests, 
gently chiding their backwardness, and exhorting 
them to use all their influence at Jerusalem in 
David's favour. Nor was Amasa's offence in accept- 
iug the command of the rebel forces regarded as 
unpardonable. He, too, received a kind message 
reminding him of his near relationship to the king, 
and gently representing the unreasonableness of his 
conduct. Besides this, a solemn promise was con- 
veyed to him that he should be promoted to the post 
which Joab had hitherto filled. David, no doubt, 
regarded this measure at the time as a good stroke 
of policy, but it seems by no means certain that it 
was so. Could the return of Amasa to his allegiance 
countervail the loss of Joab ? David intended to 
disgrace Joab, and to do it in as marked a manner 
as he could. But the rod of his auger failed, as we 

* 2 Sam. xiz, 0, followiug. 
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shall presently see. Joab was not a man to allow 
himself to be superseded in this manner. David, as 
the sequel proved, could only remove Joab by taking 
his life, and that David, for political and family rea- 
sons, could not make up his mind to do. Joab, 
though a valuable servant, was a thorn in David's 
side. He had been so from the first, but since the 
matter of Uriah the Hiitite, he had been intoler- 
able. David had made use of Joab to effect the 
death of Uriah ; by the hand of the same Joab, 
Davids eldest son was slain contrary to orders. 
David's attempt to disgrace Joab, cost Amasa his 
life, for Joab would brook no rival. To take Joab's 
life was impossible, considering his great services 
and near relationship. What was to be done ? David 
chose a middle course, neither passing by Joab's 
offence, nor venturing to put him to death. He 
resolved to degrade him. Tn this he was perhaps 
wrong ; but he had a very difficult part to play. He 
certainly acted during Absalom's rebellion with great 
sagacity and skill. If he had not made some errors, 
he would haye been more than man. Doubtless he 
did err, both in the matter of Amasa and in allowing 
his sorrow for Absalom's death to be expressed in so 
open and dangerous a manner. It was certainly of 
the greatest importance to David to gain over Amasa 
at this crisis. We find that when Amasa was won, 
the tribe of Judah was won ; for we read that Amasa 
on receiving David's message^ ''bowed the heart 
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of all the men of Judah, even as the heart of one 
man ; so that they sent this word unto the king, 
Return thou and all thy servants."* We thus see 
that David did not overestimate the importance of 
winning Amasa hack to his allegiance. To regain 
Amasa, in fact, was to regain Judah, to regain Judah 
was to regain Jerusalem, and to regain Jerusalem 
was to regain the kingdom. 

Section 57. 

When the king, retracing his steps from Mahanaim 
to Jerusalem, arrived at the ford of Jordan, he found 
that a numerous company of the tribe of Judah^ 
under the leadership of Amasa, had come to Gilgal 
on the other side of the river to meet him. Here, 
too, accompanied by 1 000 men of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, Shimei presented himself, asking pardon in 
terms of abject submission for the outrageous insults 
he had lately heaped on the king's head at Bahurim. 
Shimei declared that he was come this day " the first 
of all the house of Joseph to meet the king,"t and 
ventured to hope that his zeal on this occasion would 
avail to excuse his previous misconduct Here, 
however, Abishai struck in. " Shall not Shimei he 
put to death for this, because he cursed the Lord's 
anointed?" On a former occasion,! when David 

* 2 Sam. xix, 14. See above, 
f 2 Sam. xix, 20. \ 1 Sam. xxvi, 9. 
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and Abishai were in Saul's camp together, and the 
sleeping king lay exposed to their attack, David had 
refused to allow Abishai to slay Saul, on the ground 
that Saul was the Lord's anointed, and that no one 
could lift up his hand against him and be guiltless. 
And when the Amalekite * brought the tidings of 
Saul's death, alleging that he had slain Saul at his 
own request, David ordered him to be put to death, 
because " he had slain the Lord's anointed." These 
things Abishai well remembered, and insisted on 
Shimei's sin being regarded in its guiltiest light. 
If Saul was the Lord's anointed, so was David. 
What held for Saul then, holds for David now 
thought Abishai. But he could not prevail, for 
David was resolved that this bright day which saw 
him coming back to take possession of his kingdom 
and throne, should be sullied by no deed of blood. 
David felt and knew that the events which had lately 
occurred, were a judgment upon him for his sins, 
especially in the matter of Uriah ; feeling this, he 
could not be severe to others. Accordingly Shimei 
escaped the punishment he so richly merited, and 
' Abishai was baulked of his vengeance. Any one 
who could counsel vengeance at such a time was an 
adversary t rather than a friend in David's judgment. 

* 2 Sam. i, 14—16. 

t 2 Sam. xix, 22. Lit. " A Satan." The same word is used 
by our Lord, Matt, xvi, 23, where it is very possible, how- 
ever, that our Lord rebuked the "adversary of God and 
man" directly t and St. Peter only indirectly ^ as having 
hearkened to a suggestion of the evil one. 
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'' Therefore the king said unto Shimei, Thoa shalt 
not die. And the king sware unto him." 

Few indeed of those who have taken pleasure in 
reproaching David with his sins, would have been 
capable of such generosity. But no one knew better 
than David that " it is the prince's part to pardon,"* 
and that superiority of mind and character is better 
shown by forgiveness than by revenge. There was 
another man at the ford of Jordan, who probably 
was conscious that he needed king David's pardon. 
This was Ziba. He, too, presented himself with his 
fifteen sons and twenty servants. By and by, David 
would hear the real cause why Mephibosheth had 
not accompanied him in his flight from Jerusalem : 
Ziba, therefore, wished to fix himself as firmly as he 
could in the king's favour. But the king as he 
crossed the Jordan on his way to Jerusalem saw the 
faces of some who were of a very different temper 
and character from Ziba, the servant of the house of 
Saul, and Shimei the son of Gera. Accompanied 
by his son Chimham, Barzillai the aged Gileadite, 
had come down to escort the king over Jordan. 
When the river was passed, the old chief expressed 
his desire to return home. The king invited him to 
become a member of his court, and eat at the royal 
table at Jerusalem. But Barzillai excused himself: 
*' How long t have I to live that I should go up J 

♦ Essay on Revenge. See also Prov. xix, 11, cited by 
Bacon, 
f 2 Sam. xix, 31. 
I Jerusalem is much higher than the Jordan valley. 
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with the king unto Jerusalem ? I am this day four- 
score years old: and can I discern between good 
and evil ? can thy servant taste what I eat, or what 
I drink ? can I hear any more the voice of singing 
men and singing women ? wherefore then should 
thy servant be yet a burden unto my lord the king ?" 
An arrangement was finally made that Chimham 
should accompany the king to Jerusalem, and re- 
ceive the favours intended for Barzillai. The king 
then gave his blessing to the mild and amiable old 
man, who returned to spend his last days among the 
mountains of his native Gilead. 



Section 68. 

When David arrived at Jerusalem, he found Mephi- 
bosheth come to meet him. David, believing the 
story * told by Ziba, had doubtless been much 
grieved by the behaviour of Jonathan's son. Now^ 
however, Mephibosheth undertook to explain his 
conduct. Ziba, he said, had deceived t him on the 
occasion of ,the king s departure from Jerusalem. 
Ziba, in fact, had refused him the means of setting 
out to join David's band, having himself taken thQ 
asses and gone to David with a view to supplant his 

*J2 Sam. xvi, 3. 

f 2 Sam. xix, 26. It seems clear from the sacred narrative 
that Mephibosheth was not at Jerusalem at the time of 
David's flight. 

A A 
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master in ih? kirr's iaToiir. Mep'bibc^eih. ss a 
proof thai be bid really grierel OTer the kings mis- 
fortunes, appealed to tbe signs of monming which 
be bad assnmed. Since tbe king's depannre, he had 
neither shaved nor washed himself, but remained in 
the state of dirt and sqaalor nsnal with monmeis. 
He thns proved his sympathy with the king and 
grief at the calamities which were beCdling him. 
Snch a proof of loyalty as Mephibosheth was thus 
able to give, appeased tbe king's anger, and the son 
of Jonathan was restored to faroar ; the hasty grant 
to Ziba was rescinded ; and Mephibosheth and Ziba 
were ordered to resume their original relation of 
master and servant.* David could not punish Ziba, 
who had made himself very useful at a time of great 
distress and perplexity ; nor could he allow his hasty 
grant to stand good. Some may think that David's 
words imply that Mephibosheth and Ziba were each 
to have half of the property ; but the word ** divide " 
does not necessarily imply division into equal parts ; 
nor need we suppose that it does so in this instance. 
That Mephibosheth bad really gone into mourning 
on tbe very day of the king's departure, is distinctly 
asserted f by the sacred historian, and this assertion 

^ If David meant that Mephibosheth and Ziba should 
divide the land as owners, his words might still leave the 
proportions to be settled afterwards. It would be strange if 
jDavid with his love of justice allowed Ziba to profit bv what 
was probably a misrepresentation. So Lightfoot on Uavid*8 
words, 2 Sam. zix, 29. 

f 2 Sam. xix, 24. 
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is a siiflBcient disproof of the opinion that Mephibo- 
sheth was watching his opportunity to urge the 
friends of the house of Saul into rebellion against 
David. 

Section 59. 

Prosperity returned to king David accompanied 
by much care and anxiety. Scarcely was the Jordan 
passed, and the march to Jerusalem commenced, 
when Judah and Israel began to quarrel. Judahj. 
said the representatives of the other tribes, had taken 
too much upon itself in bringing back the king with- 
out having first consulted them. The eleven tribe^ 
were not indeed unwilling that the king should re- 
turn and be again established at Jerusalem, as 
the ruler of the entire nation ; what grieved them 
was that the tribe of Judah, being only one out of 
twelve, should have taken so much upon itself. 
Were the interests of the whole nation to be made 
subservient to those of Judah ? This was not to be 
borne, nor thought of. The men of Judah replied 
to the men of Israel that they had indeed taken a 
keen interest in the return of the king ; this was but 
natural, for David was of their own tribe. What, 
however, had they done ? Had they been fed or 
paid at the cost of the king, or of those who com- 
plained so loudly of their conduct ? Nothing of the 
kind had happened. Their labour in the matter had 
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been merely a labour of love, and thev little recked 
what Israel might either say or do The words,^ 
we read, of the men of Jadah were fiercer than the 
words of the men of Israel. The memory of the 
men of Judah not nnnatorally recorred to the time 
when their tribe alone and unaided had successfoUy 
maintained the claims of David against the rest of 
the nation which was in favour of the house of Saul. 
Even the men of Israel could not but feel conscious 
that David (however impartial he might wish to be 
as the judge of the whole nation) must regard 
Judah with peculiar affection. Judah was not 
merely David's own tribe. It was by Judah s help 
that he had mounted the throne. Thus it was that 
the jealousy of Israel, and the stern pride of Judah 
produced a serious complication. David felt and 
avoided the dauger of interfering in the dispute. 
The quarrel was fomented by one Sheba, the son 
of Bichri, a Benjamite, who raised the cry " To your 
tents, Israel," and induced all the Israelites to 
desert the king and follow himself. It thus hap- 
pened that the tribe of Judah alone accompanied 
the king to Jerusalem. Sheba, doubtless, thought 
that this was a favourable opportunity to re-establish 
the supremacy of Benjamin over the other tribes. 
Though a worthless fellow,t Sheba was probably a 
man of some importance, and may have been eagerly 
listened to for reasons with which we are unac- 

* 2 Sam. xix, 43. f 2 Sam. xx, 1. " A man of Belial." 
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quainted. This traitorous Benjnmite having with- 
drawn his brethren by sound of trumpet from David's 
standard, retired northwards, soon to be followed in 
hot pursuit by Joab and Abishai. During the period 
of the judges, great disunion had prevailed between 
the various tribes descended from Jacob. To be 
assured of this we have only to peruse attentively 
the narrative called the book of Judges. Deborah 
complains * that Reuben abode among the sheep- 
folds and listened to the bleating of his flocks, at a 
time when he ought to have raised the battle-cry 
against Sisera and his host. Zebulun and Naphtali 
were a people, she says, who jeoparded their lives 
unto the death in the high places of the field ; but 
she adds, that Gilead abode beyond Jordan, and Dan 
remained in ships. Asher, too, continued on the 
sea-shore, and abode in his creeks. Indeed almost 
every page of the book of Judges bears testimony 
to this disunion. But to this want of union affecting 
the relations in which the various tribes stood to 
each other, we must not attribute the feeling with 
which Judah was regarded by all the other tribes : 
these, it is probable, had long been jealous of Judah. . 
The remote but real cause of this jealousy may be 
found in the words which the dying patriarch Jacob 
addressed to his sons.f The glory of Judah, he 
foretold, would be eminent and peculiar; Judah's 
hand would be on the neck of his enemies; his 

* Judges y. f Genesis xlix, 8. 
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fathei^s children would how down to him, and the 
sceptre would not depart from him, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet * until Shiloh t should come^ 
a prince to whom multitudes of people % would be 
gathered. Of Judah, as the subject of such a pro- 
phecy, it was in the nature of things that the other 
tribes should be jealous. It is probable, too, that 
the high spirit and pride of Judah made itself some- 
times painfully felt by the rest of the nation. Yet 
if the rest of the nation could have been content to 
regard Judah as the royal tribe, and tbe natural 
rallying point round wbich the other tribes should 
be grouped, the feeling and the practices this would 
have produced or kept up, would have been most 
useful. Especially was it so now that Jerusalem 
had become the capital, and not only the capital but 
the head-quarters of tbe religious services of the 
nation. This jealousy of Judah was one of the chief 
causes which finally split the nation into two parts, 
and made it comparatively an easy prey to the in- 
vader. 

Section CO. 

David, as a wise ruler and a man of energy and 
action, saw that the rebellion begun by Sheba must 
be crushed at once. A long continuance of civil war 

♦ Cf. Deut. xxviii, 57. 

t Shilob seems to be a word derived from the root " shalah," 
" to be at rest." The Ixx is puzzling. 
I The Gentiles seem to be meant. 
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might be the result of delay. Amasa, therefore, the 
new commander-in-chief, received orders to collect 
the forces of Judah within three days, and suppress 
the rebellion. Amasa, not being ready as soon as 
David wished, Abishai was sent off at the head of 
Joab's men, the Cherethites and Pelethites, and all 
the best of the troops in pursuit of Sheba. Joab 
had been superseded, and no orders were given to 
him. But Joab, determined not to be degraded, 
went with Abishai his brother. It was impossible, 
however, that Abishai could command in chief when 
Joab was present. The troops had always seen Joab 
in the first, and Abishai in the second place. Abi- 
shai, equally valiant and heroic as a warrior, had not 
the enterprise and genius of Joab. Joab, therefore, 
was the real commander of the troops. Joab's mere 
presence was enough to ensure this result. The two 
brothers, who seem always to have been friendly to 
each other, had marched along the north road as far 
as the great stone* of Gibeon, and were resting 
there when Amasa and his band were seen approach- 
ing. Joab advanced to meet his rival ; as he ad- 
vanced, his sword fell out of its scabbard, and he 
took it up, or caught it with his left hand, while with 
bis right he seized Amasa's beard, pretending to 
salute and kiss him, as a friend and kinsman. It 

* Some old land-mark not now known. (Mr. Grove.) The 
stone of Gibeon was probably close to the pool of Gibeon, 
where Joab and Abner fought. If so, it would be about six 
miles from Jerusalem. 
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does not seem certain from the words * used in the 
sacred narrative that it was by Joab s contrivance 
that his sword fell out of its scabbard; possibly it 
was by accident. However this may be, Joab quickly 
resolved to seize the moment, and with his left hand 
plunged the weapon deep into Amasa s bowels. So 
vigorous t was the blow, that no second stroke was 
needed, and Amasa fell dead on the ground. There 
can be little doubt that Joab had previously resolved 
to take his rival's life ; seeing an opportunity present 
itself, he seized it, and rid himself of his enemy.J 
There are some features in this murder which make 
it even worse than that of Abner in years gone by. 
Amasa was Joab's kinsman, while Abner was not so. 
Amasa had probably not offended Joab personally ; 
while between Joab and Abner there was a blood-feud. 
Abner was a dangerous, Amasa a successful rival, 
and Joab could not brook a rival at all. The death 
of Absalom ought to have taught David the measure 
of Joab's audacity ; but it does not seem to have 
done so. Amasa's murder probably convinced him 
of the impossibility of removing Joab from his posi- 
tion. The same audacity and ambition which had 
raised Joab to the command of the armies of Israel, 
also led him to commit the crimes which so sadly 
blot his career. 

* 2 Sam. XX, 8. " As he went forth it fell out" 
t Joab must have been quite ambidexter. 1 Chron. xii, 2. 
I 2 Sam. iii, 27. That Amasa should be placed above him 
must have been highly exasperating to Joab. 
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Section 61. 

Joab and Abishai now hastened forwards, leaving 
the body of the dead general lying in the way. One 
of Joab s soldiers mounted guard over it, and had 
orders to urge the advancing troops to hurry forward 
and join the commander. The hindermost of Amasa's 
men, however, when they saw the body of their 
leader lying mangled and bloody in the way, stood 
still, without regarding the command to join the 
force under Joab and Abishai. Joab's soldier, there- 
fore, who stood by Amasa's body, removed it out of 
the way, and cast a cloth over it, to prevent recog- 
nition. Upon this, the troops all hurried forward 
and joined the force under Joab and Abishai, and 
the pursuit of the rebel Sheba was continued. He 
was found shut up in Abel,* a town of some import- 
ance t on the northern boundary of the tribe of 
Naphtali, and at no great distance from Dan,:|: a 
town regarded until David's reign, and again after 
Solomon s reign, as the northern limit of the land 
of Israel. The gates of Abel were shut when Joab 
arrived, and he determined immediately to besiege 
the city. Joab's misdeeds had now become such as 



* Galled Abel of Beth-maachah. 2 Sam. xx, 15. 

t '* A mother city." Heb. 2 Sam. xx, 19. 

I " From Dan to Beersheba," was* a common expression 
used to denote the whole country of the Israelites, Dan being 
in the north and Beersheba in the south of the land. 

B B 
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could be wiped out only by the greatest services and 
successes, and the siege was pushed forward with the 
greatest vigour. But Joab was not, it seems, after 
all, a man to be cruel without cause or object. It so 
happened that there was in Abel a wise woman, who 
seems to have governed* the town even as Deborahf 
had once governed Israel. This woman sought a 
parley with David's general, and addressed him as 
follows : — Abel, said she, was well known as a city 
that had prudent inhabitants, and when difficulties 
arose in that part of the world, men sometimes ad- 
vised their neighbours to seek counsel at Abel. Let 
Joab hear now what she, as a peaceable and faithful 
mother in Israel, would suggest. Why would Joab 
swallow up the inheritance of the Lord ? " Far be 
it from me that I should swallow up or destroy, said 
Joab; only deliver up that fugitive BenjamiteJ 
and all will be well." Thereupon the wise 
woman went and consulted with the elders of her 
city, and Sheba's head was cut off and thrown to 
Joab over the wall. Such was the end of Sheba, 
son of Bichri, and of his rebellion ; and such was 

* She could have no claim to parley with Joab, except as 
a person in authority. She speaks to Joab as being in a 
manner bis equal. She says, " / am peaceful, thou seekest." 
2 Sam. XX, 19. 

f Judges iv, 4 and v, 7. Miriam Moses's sister. Hannah 
tbef mother of Samuel, Huldah tbe prophetess, (2 Kings 
xxii, 14.) are other examples of gifted women. 

I The two malcontents, Shimei and Sheba, were both Ben- 
jamites. Shimei, we know, was of tbe house of Saul, and 
perhaps Sheba may have been so too. 
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the success "which attended the prudent policy and 
unflagging zeal of Joah. A formidable rebellion 
crushed, was now the answer with which he could 
confront any charge that might be made against 
the murderer of Amasa. Joab then returned with 
his force to Jerusalem, to be received by David with 
those mingled and painful feelings with which the 
king of Israel could not fail to regard the general 
who had triumphed not more over Amasa, son of 
Jether, and Sheba, son of Bichri, than over David, 
son of Jesse, his king and master. 



Section 62. 

Shortly after the events just recounted^ a famine 
fell upon the land and plagued it for three years. 
Seeing that time went by, and that the dearth was 
not removed, king David concluded that the country 
was being punished for some great sin. Thereupon 
he applied to the sacred oracle* for information. 
He was informed that God had commanded the earth 
to withhold her fruits, because the guilt incurred by 
Saul in slaughtering the Gibeonites was still unex- 
piated. Saul, says the sacred narrative,t "had 
sought to slay them (the Gibeonites) in his zeal 
for the children of Israel and Judah." Many years 
had elapsed since this treacherous crime was com- 

* 2 Sam. xxi, 1. f 2 Sam. xxi, 2. 
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mixted hr SaoL We are Dot va&fnned at vliat exact 
point of Sanl's reign he slev tl» men of Gibecm. 
Their cities,* Gibe^^n, Chephirah. Bcaoth, and 
Kirjath'jearim, vere sitoated in tlie lot asagned to 
Benjamin. SanU therefore, bj slaying and di^os- 
sensing the Gibeonites, vas making room for the 
men of his own tribe. And this vas prohablj his 
object, for on a particular occasion he addressed f to 
his brethren the Benjamites the vords, '*wi11 the 
son of Jesse give every one of you fields and vine- 
yards ? " as thoagh Saol himself had either given 
them such, or was about to do so. It is highly pro- 
bable that Saul, when he spoke those words, had 
either committed, or was aboat to commit, the crime 
which caused the famine now alluded to. I suppose 
many of these Gibeonites to have been slain with 
the families of the priests at Nob. The Gibeonites, 
as a punishment for the cheat they had practised on 
Joshua, were condemned by him *' to be hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water for the congregation, 
and for the altar of the Lord"X Since Nob, then, 
was in Saul's reign the resting-place of the taber- 
nacle, many Gibeonites would be there to wait on 
the Priests and Levites. We may, therefore, suppose 
that these Gibeonites, with perhaps many others 

* Josh, ix, 17. t 1 Sam. xxii, 7. 

J JobIi. ix, 27. The Nethinims (attributi) mentioned by 
Ezra viii, 20, performed similar services to those which Joa- 
hua put upon the Gibeonites, from whom the Hev. T. H. 
Home thiuKS they were descended. 
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living in the neighbouring cities of Gibeon,* Chep- 
hirah, Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim, were slain by 
Saul with the families of the priests, and that this 
was the crime for which the nation was now pun- 
ished. It is possible, too, that this was not the only 
occasion on which the Gibeonites had been attacked. 
Be that as it may, judgment long-delayed now fell 
on the nation. The king encouraged the Gibeonites 
to ask for such reparation as they might deem fit 
and just; and this permission seems to have been 
granted with the divine sanction. The Gibeon- 
ites demanded that seven of Saul's descendants 
should be delivered up to them, in order that a 
public example of the punishment due to royal 
and national treachery might be set forth before the 
eyes of the whole nation. This was done. Two 
sons of Saul, Armoni and Mephibosheth, and five 
grandsons, the children of Adriel and Merab,t were 
put to death. They were executed by hanging at 
Gibeah, Saul's own city, under the very eyes of their 
friends and relations. Had it been revenge which 
prompted David to do this deed, there can be little 
doubt that the same even-handed justice which pur- 



* When Nob was destroyed by Saul, the tabernacle was * 
removed to Gibeon ^ where we find it in Solomon's reign. 

f In 2 Sam. xxi, 8, Merab and not Michal seems to be the 
correct reading. In I Sam. xviii, 19, we read that Merab 
was married to Adriel. Merab bad been promised to David 
before she was given to Adriel. Bevenge was certainly not 
a prominent feature of David's character. 
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sued him for his treatment of Uriah would have 
punished him for his conduct on this occasion. But 
the Scripture, emphatic as it is in the denunciation 
of David's other misdeeds, does not inform us that 
he committed any sin in this matter. We may con- 
sequently leave to those persons who censure his 
conduct the responsibility of censuring where the 
Scripture does not censure. One thing is clear, and 
that is, that the son of Jonathan, the real heir of 
the house of Saul, and the only person who would 
be likely to cause much anxiety to David, was 
spared. It must be remembered, too, that Mephibo- 
sheth was spared in spite of his apparent disloyalty 
at the time of Absalom's rebellion. In sparing 
Mephibosheth, David kept his oath * to Jonathan. 
He kept his word to Saul, too, for he did not utterly 
destroy Saul's name " out of his father s house/'t 
Saul, though a king, was an evil-doer, and to him 
may be applied the words of the prophet, who told 
his countrymen that "the seed of evil-doers should 
never be renowned."! When the Israelites obeyed 
God, they were prosperous; when they rebelled 
against his commandments, they were plagued. This 
was surely true of the nation, and there is good 
reason to think that it was true of particular families 
at least in a degree. Prosperity, says Lord Bacon, 
was the blessing of the old covenant, while adversity 

* 1 Sam. XX, 17. 
f 1 Sam. xxiv, 31. \ Isai. xiv, 20. 
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is that of the new. Without giving an indiscriminate 
assent to such words, we may admit that Saints 
under the old covenant were more generally rewarded 
hy temporal prosperity, than they are under the 
new. And as regards the career of David, we may 
remark how vain it is to oppose and persecute those 
whom God is determined to exalt. 



Section 63. 

It is related of Rizpah,* Saul's concuhine, and 
mother of his two sons Armoni and Mephibosheth, 
who were thus given up to the vengeance of the 
Gibeonites, that " she took sackcloth and spread it 
for her upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest 
until water dropped upon them out of heaven, and 
suffered neither the birds of the air to rest on them 
by day, nor the beasts of the field by night." This 
amiable and affectionate conduct moved David to 
remember that he owed something to the bones of 
Jonathan, if not to those of Saul. These were at 
present buried under an oak at Jabesh-Gilead, 
whither they had been removed from Bethshan. 
From Jabesh, David removed them to Zelah of Ben- 
jamin, the city where Saul was brought up ; and 
there they were buried in the ancient sepulchre of 
the family. Removed from Gilboa to Bethshan, from 

* 2 Sam. xxi, 10. 
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Bethshan to Jabesh, and from Jabeah to Zdah, they 
rested together at last in the tombs of their sDoes- 
ton, just as if ther had belonged to men of leliied 
and nnereDtfol liTea. The father and son, who ** in 
in their deaths vere not divided,'* wees united in 
their borial at Jabesh, and again at Zelah. Yet how 
different the career they ran ! How lovely does 
Jonathan appear in his short bat brave and virtnons 
life. How dreadful Saal in his tamnltaoas passions^ 
despotic furies, and tremendous end! Saul, by 
rebelling against God, brought his flEunily and 
country to the verge of destruction; yet the fair 
light of truth and faithfulness was always shining 
by his side in the person of his son. Happy had 
it been for the father, if the union which joined him 
to his son in death and in the grave, could have 
imparted to him the same thoughts, counsels, and 
affections with one so much younger, yet so much 
wiser than himself. If, indeed, " wisdom is the grey 
hair unto men, and an unspotted life old age,"t then 
we need not lament the early death of Jonathan, for 
wisdom directed his actions, and his life was un- 
spotted. 

* 2 Sam. i, 28. f Wisd. iv, 9. 
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Section 64. 

Another and the final war with the Philistines now 
broke out. The neighbourhood of Gath was the 
scene of a struggle which had nearly cost David his 
life. Four severe encounters took place ; in each 
encounter a gigantic Philistine of the family of Goli- 
ath was slain. It was in the first of these battles 
that one of the sons of this family of giants thought 
to have slain David, and would have accomplished 
his object, but for the prompt valour of Abishai, 
who succoured his royal kinsman, and slew the 
Philistine. David s assailant seems to have been a 
kinsman rather than a son of Goliath, but he would 
doubtless be eager to avenge the fall of that cham- 
pion of the Philistine race. The war which ended 
with the last of these battles seems to have been the 
last which troubled David s reign. Certainly after 
this time David kept aloof from personal encounters, 
in deference* to the entreaties of his subjects. 
David, though not a very old man, was already a 
good deal worn by hardship, affliction, and anxiety 
of mind. We shall see in the sequel that he died 
quite worn out, at no very advanced age. He was 
not now the same man that he had been in his 
youth, when his arm could break even a bow of 
steel. Yet his courage was unimpaired. The great- 

♦ 2 Sam. xxi, 17. 

C 
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est share of the glory gained by this last successful 
war with the Philistines belonged to Abishai,* who 
had not only slain one of the dreaded giants, but 
saved the life of David by his exploit. Great as 
Abishai 8 services had been, they were never greater 
than on the day when he saved the Light of Israel t 
from being extinguished on the battle-field. 

Section 65. 

About a year after the events recorded in the 
last section, David fell into another sin, the last 
great sin of his life. Revolving in his mind the 
fortunes of the nation and the extent to which its 
populalion and prosperity had been increased under 
bis rule, he determined to hold a general census of the 
entire Hebrew race. Elated with pride, he forgot that 
God was the strength of his throne; began to place 
his confidence in the numbers of the population and 
the greatness of the army ; wished to contemplate 
their full amount and to distend his heart with a 
sense of his own importance. This seems to have 
been the height of his ofience ; he was overcome by* 
pride. That master vice, so dangerous to all men, 
and so peculiarly incident to kings, plagued Israel 
with calamity. Even Joab discerned the folly of the 
step contemplated by the king, and remonstrated 

* I may here remark the extreme brevity of the notioe of 
Abishai in Dr. Smith's Dictionary, 
f % Sam. xxi, 17. 
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vigorously- But David was resolute, and Joab 
yielded and proceeded to obey the order. Yet so 
reluctant was he to obey the king's command, that 
he purposely omitted Levi and Benjamin. Indeed 
Joab seems to have felt that a divine judgment 
would be likely to follow the king's act And he 
was right. When the nine months spent in taking 
the census were ended, the prophet Gad appeared 
before David. The king must choose one of three 
judgments; either three years of famine, or three 
months of defeat by his enemies, or three days of 
pestilence. David thought it better to fall into 
God's hands than into man's, and chose three days 
of pestilence. Accordingly the pestilence broke out 
and destroyed 70,000 of the people. While death 
was thus busy among the people, we are told that 
** David * lifted up his eyes, and saw the angel of 
the Lord stand between the earth and the heaven, 
having a drawn sword t in his hand stretched out 
over Jerusalem, Then David and the elders of 
Israel, who were clothed with sackcloth, fell upon 
their faces. And David said unto God, Is it not / 
that commanded the people to be numbered ? even 
I it is that have sinned and done evil indeed ; but 
as for these sheep, what have they done ^ let thy 
hand, I pray thee, Ldrd my God, be on me and 
on my father's house; but not on thy people that 
they should be plagued." Such was the humble 

* 1 CbroD. XX, 16. t Cf. Tac. Hist, v, 13. 
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^rit, md such the peniteDt tendeniess of Uib mag- 
naniinoos prince. When jodgments are thos taken 
thej aie near an end. In a short time David was 
informed by the prophet what expiation God woold 
accept He mast ''go np and rear an altar 
to the Lord in the threshing-floor of Anuinah the 
Jebosite." 

Section 66. 

There was a farm and threshing-floor on mount 
Moriah, which belonged to one of the old inhabi- 
tants of the country. Its owner, Araunab the Jebu- 
site,was tliresbing wheat wbeo he looked up and saw a 
procession coroiDg towards him. He advanced to 
meet the procession, and finding that it was the king, 
prostrated himself in the usual way. " Wherefore 
is my Lord the king come to his servant ?" said 
Araunab, perhaps in fear. David replied, " To buy 
the threshing-floor of thee, to build an altar unto the 
Lord, that the plague may be stayed from the peo- 
ple."* Araunah, glad, it may be, to find that no 
harm was intended him, immediately oflfered every- 
thing needful for the sacrifice. The king, not con- 
tent to receive anything as a gift on such an occa- 
sion, purchased the land, the threshing-floor, and 
the oxen which were at work ; these he oflfered up 
and sacrificed on the spot.f This done, in accordance 

* 2 Sara, xxiv, 21. 
t 2 Snm. xxiv, 24. See I ChroD. xxi, 24—25. The latter 
I take to be the real p. ice, and the ** fifty shekels" probably 
iamett-montiy. 
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with the instructioDS of the prophet Gad, the plague 
ceased, and the nation was relieved.* 

Section 67. 

David having built an altar of burnt offering on 
Araunah's threshing-floor, and offered the oxen upon 
it, "the Lord answered him from heaven by fire/'t 
The descent of the heavenly fire on the sacrifice, was 
such a proof of the divine approbation and accept- 
ance of the offerings, that David determined to erect 
the temple (already contemplated) on the ground 
thus purchased from Araunah. Meanwhile it is not 
improbable that this altar continued to be used for 
burnt offerings until the temple was built. The ark 
still remained on Zion, a summit of the same moun- 



* It is interesting to know that the temple was afterwards 
built by Solomon on the very ground consecrated by this 
sacrifice. The grief, the penitence, the alarmed tenderness 
of the now aged monarch, are a touching spectacle, while 
the generosity and noble courtesy of Araunah are vividly 
pictured in the sacred narrative. Jt has been thought from 
the words of the sacred text, *' all these things did Araunah 
the king (A. v. as a king) give unto the king," that Araunah 
was the heir of the old Jebusite princes who had been dis- 
possessed of their ancient stronghold at the beginning of 
David's reign, it seems very possible that this may have 
been so, for the term **Melech" here applied to Araunah, 
does not seem to be used as the word " Baal is." It is more 
likely, however, that the word " king" applied to Araunah 
in the Hebrew text is superfluous, and that the version of 
the seventy reveals the true reading, when it translates, "all 
these things did Araunah give (offer) unto the kicg." 

f 1 CbroD. zxi, 26. 1 Kings xviii, 24. 
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tain, bat somewhat loftier than Moriah. The taber- 
nacle was at Gibeon, where it had been doring the 
whole of David's reign. The materia] objects of the 
reverence of the Hebrews were thus separated; David 
desired to re-anite them, sabstitating, however, a 
temple of noble dimensions and splendid construc- 
tion for the frail though handsome edifice which 
had hitherto satisfied the wants of the Israelites. 
Active preparations were now commenced for the 
boilding of this temple ; great store of cedar* wood 
was laid up, and vast quantities of stone were cut 
and placed in readiness. A great abundance of iron 
and brass was likewise prepared^ and matters were 
brought so forward that Solomon on his accession 
to the throne had nothing to do but to begin the 
building. David now proceeded to charge Solomon 
his sou concerning the building of the temple, tell- 
ing him that he hnd himself^ intended to build it, 
but had been forbidden by God on account of the 
great wars he had waged, and the blood he had shed 
on the face of the earth. Solomon's reign on the 
contrary would be a peaceful one, and he, as a peace- 
ful prince, was to have the honour of building a 
permanent house of prayer in honour of that God 
who is and always has been the God of peace and 
love. David's instructions to Solomon were probably 
precise and minute. The mass of precious metal 

* 1 GbroD. xxii, 7. 
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which David left his son wherewith to decorate the 
inside of the future temple, was enormous. To 
David helongs the glory of forming the idea, of 
amassing and preparing the materials, and of receiv- 
ing * the plan of the temple, Solomon is too often 
allowed to carry oflf not only his own, but also his 
fathers share of the glory of building the temple. 
Some may think that David, out of the superabund- 
ance of his glory, can spare something for his son ; 
but the son needs not to borrow of the father ; the 
son as well as the father was glorious in his time 
and way, and men may be allowed to doubt whether 
the renown of the philosopher and sage does not 
equal that of the warrior and poet. David exhorted 
his son to activity, and urged the princes t of the 
congregation to give him every assistance. Though 
the ark and tabernacle were now separated, yet when 
the temple was built, the ark must be placed in it, 
said David. The separation of the ark from the 
tabernacle was owing to the capture of the ark by 
the Philistines, in the time of Eli. David, it is true, 
might have restored the ark to the tabernacle at 
Gibeon, but he knew, apparently by revelation, that 
Jerusalem was intended to be the final seat of the 
national worship. Hd, therefore, placed the ark at 
Jerusalem^ and afterwards caused the temple to be 

* 1 Ghron. xxviii, 19. In plain terms David is stated to 
have been inspired with the plan, 
f 1 Ohron. xxii, 17. 
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built to receive it. While the Israelites wandered 
in the desert, a movable tent was the only boilding 
they could have for the performance of the ceremo- 
nies of their religion. When they were settled in 
Canaan, a temple was more appropriate. It was 
owing, doubtless, to the unsettled state of the country 
that the idea of a temple did not occur to them 
earlier. The nation in fact was not ready for a tem- 
ple before the time of David. The temple was built 
when the ** fulness of time " had come, and the glory 
of building it belongs no less to David than to 
Solomon. 

Section 68. 

The succession to the crown had been fixed upon 
Solomon. This was done in accordance with the 
will of God, " for him alone God had chosen."* 
Not only was this so, but a special blessing had been 
promised to Israel under Solomon s rule ; nay, the 
very name of Solomon was prophetical f of the 
peace and tranquillity which Israel was to enjoy dur- 
ing his reign. This happy freedom from war and 
strife could only be assured to the nation by the 
succession of him to whom it was promised. Solo- 
mon too, and none but Solomon, was to build the 
Lord's house. But Solomon was young ; and Ado- 
nijah the son of Haggith, his elder brother, deter- 

* 1 Ohron. zxviii, 5 ; zxix, 1. f 1 Ghroo. xxii, 9. 
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mined to wrest the sceptre from his grasp. Adonijah 
was David's eldest surviving son, and had been a 
good deal indulged * by his father. In making his 
attempt on the throne^ he imitated the policy of 
Absalom, procuring chariots and horsemen and fifty 
couriers to run before him.f Indeed Adonijah seems 
to have resembled Absalom both in personal beauty 
and in character. For this reason he was plainly J 
unfit to be king. Yet it was not unnatural that 
Adonijah, a man of mature age, should think it hard 
that a stripling like Solomon should be preferred 
before him. Not only did all David's sons, with the 
exception, of course; of Solomon, but even Joab and 
Abiathar espoused the cause of Adonijah. To 
David's other sons, the assertion of Adonijah's right 
was in a manner the assertion of their own right, for 
each of them would regard himself as having a better 
title than Solomon. Adonijah having gained over 
Joab and Abiathar to his side, made a banquet, and 
invited not only his brothers and Joab and Abiathar, 
but many others of the men of Judah to celebrate 
the commencement of his reign. Nathan the pro- 
phet, Zadok the priest, and Benaiah the general, || 
were not invited by Adonijah, as they were known 
to be in Solomon's interest. When the prophet 
Nathan heard of Adonijah's proceedings, and that 

* I Kings i, 6. f 1 Kings i, 6. 

I Dr. Cotton in Smith's Diet. 
n Joab was now an old man, and had doubtless ceased to 
bear office. Abishai was perhaps dead. 
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Joab and Abiathar had espoused his cause, he felt 
that no time was to be lost. The prophet knew, 
indeed, that it was God's will that Solomon should 
succeed to the throne, yet he thought it neither un- 
necessary nor irrelevant to make every eflfort to bring 
about that event. He desired to be a fellow-worker 
with God. In these circumstances he formed his 
plan with the greatest sagacity, and executed it with 
the greatest promptitude. His plan was to go to 
Bathsheba, to get her to inform the king of what 
was going on, to remind him of his promise that 
Solomon should succeed to the throne, and to rouse 
whatever energy still remained to him to take the 
necessary steps to secure the safety, both of herself 
and of her son Solomon. When Bathsheba had thus 
excited the mind of the aged king and roused his 
fears for herself and her son, Sfathan dropped in,* 
and confirmed all that she had said. Nathan's plan 
was completely successful. The king with an energy 
which reminds us of his earlier years, took instant 
measures to crush the conspiracy which had assumed 
so formidable and threatening an aspect. He swore 
that Solomon and Solomon alone should succeed 
him; sent for Nathan, Zadok, and Benaiah, in- 
structed them to take the king's mule, to set Solo- 

* Some will be disposed to compare here Bacon's Essay 
on Cunning, where he says, ** In things that are tender and 
unpleasing, it is good to break the ice by some whose words 
are of less weight, and to reserve the more weighty voice to 
come in as by chance " 
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mon thereon, to lead him in procession through the 
city to Gihon, and anoint him there to be king over 
Israel. This was done ; Solomon was anointed bv 
Zadok, and proclaimed king by sound of trumpet. 
The people quickly ranged themselves on the side of 
Solomon, crying " God save king Solomon." Adoni- 
jah and his guests had just finished their banquet, 
when the ear of Joab * caught the sound of the 
trumpet. " Wherefore is this noise of the city being 
in an uproar;" said Joab. Immediately after this a 
messenger arrived; it was Jonathan the son of 
Abiathar, a friend. His tidings were soon told: 
Solomon had been made king. Nathan and Zadok 
were on his side, and Benaiah with the Cherethites and 
Pelethites. It was felt at once that Adonijah's cause 
was hopeless. In the words of the sacred narrative, 
" all the guests that were with Adonijah were afraid, 
and rose up and went every man his way/'t Not 
less afraid was Adonijah himself, who ran and caught 
hold of the hums of the altar, entreating that his 
life might be spared. Solomon generously granted 
the request, adding that if Adonijah would shew 
himself a worthy man, not a hair of his head should 
fall to the ground. If, however, he committed any 
further oflFence, his life must be the forfeit of his 
folly. Adonijah was then brought in, made his sub- 
mission to king Solomon, and was permitted to 
depart in peace to his own house. 

* This looks like a touch of nature. I Kings i, 41. 
t 1 Kings i, 49. 
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Section 69. 

After the events reconnted in the last section, king 
David seems in some degree to have recovered his 
strength, for we find him^ assembling the chief 
men of the nation, and giving them charge concern- 
ing their obedience to Solomon his son. At the 
same time he took the opportunity to give instruc- 
tions relating to the building of the temple. £ing 
David stood up on his feet to address the assembled 
princes, and spake as follows :t " Hear me, my breth- 
ren and my people : as for me, I had in mine heart 
to build an house of rest for the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, and^br the footstootX of our God, and 
had made ready for the building : but God said 
unto me. Thou shalt not build an house for my 
name, because thou hast been a man of war ^ and 
hast shed blood. Howbeit the Lord || God of Israel 
chose me before all the house of my father to be 
king over Israel for ever : for he hath chosen § 
Judah to be the ruler ; and of the house of Judah, 
the house of my father ; and among IT the sons of 
my father he liked me to make me king over all 

♦ 1 Kings ii, 1. I Chron. xxviii, 1. 
f I Cbron. xxix, 2. 
J Matt. V, 35. 

II David does not say that Samuel chose him. 
§ Geu. xlix, 10. Micah v, 2. Psa. Ixviii, 27. Psa. Ixxviii, 
68—70. % Psalm cxlvii, 10. 
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Israel ; and of all my sons (for the Lord hath given 
me many sons,) he hath chosen * Solomon my son 
to sit upon the throne of the kingdom of the Lord 
over Israel. And he said unto me, Solomon thy. 
son, he shall build my house and my courts : for I 
have chosen him to be my son, and T will be his 
father. Moreover T will establish his kingdom for 
ever, ^he be constant to do my commandments and 
my judgments, as at this day. Now, therefore, in 
the sight of all Israel the congregation of the Lord, 
and in the audience of our God, keep and seek for 
all the commandments of the Lord your God : that 
ye may possess this good land, and leave it for an 
inheritance for your children after you for ever." 
David then turned to Solomon his son, and addressed 
to him words of advice and warning. " And thou 
Solomon my son, know thou t the God of thy 
father, and serve him with a perfect heart, and with 
a willing mind ; for the Lord searcheth all hearts, 
and understandeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts: if thou seek him, he will be found of 
thee ; % but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee 
off for ever.\\ Take heed now; for the Lord hath 
chosen thee to build an house for the sanctuary : be 



* Observe the distioctDess with which it is asserted that 
God and not David chose Solomon, 
f Know thou — cf. 1 Sam. ii, 12. " They knew not the Lord. 

I John vi, 37. 

II Matt. XXV, 41. Psalm xxi, 9. 



»f 
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Strong and do it." David then gave to Solomon a 
minutely accurate plan and pattern of the temple as 
it was to be built, with porch, houses, treasuries^ 
jupper chambers, inner parlours, and most holy place 
with the mercy-seat " The Lord, said David, made 
me understand in writing by his hand upon me all 
the works of this pattern* The directions thus 
given by David seem to have regulated everything, 
even the very furniture of the temple ; all seems to 
have been settled by number,t and measure, and 
weight. The courses, too, of the priests and Levites 
were settled in a regular order, and reduced to a 
prescript form to be kept to in the various services 
of the temple. All these things were arranged by 
David before his death, and all that Solomon had to 
do was to follow the directions thus placed in his 
hands. Besides the treasure amassed by David, 
much was contributed by the princes of the people, 
whom David urged to liberality. Not only were gold 
and silver ornaments given, but many precious 
stones were offered and accepted for the treasure of 
the Lord's house. The people and the king having 
thus offered willingly to the Lord, we read J that 

* I Chron. xxviii, 19. What strong reasons do these dis- 
tinct assertions give us for thinking that the tabernacle and 
temple represented matters beyond themselves. The narra- 
tive is true, or it is not. If God thought fit to settle things 
formal by his express orders, those things so settled meant 
somewhat beyond themselves. See Heb. ix, 8 and x, 1 — 20. 

f Wisd. xi, 20. 

X 1 Chron. xxix, 10. 
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David blessed God "^ before all the congregation, and 
said, '* Blessed be thou Lord God of Israel our 
father, for ever and ever. Thine, Lord,t is the 
greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the 
victory, and the majesty; for all that is in the hea- 
ven and in the earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, 
O Lord, and thou art exalted as head above all. 
Both riches and honour come of thee, and thou 
reignest J over all, and in thine hand is power || and 
might, and in thine hand it is to make great,§ and 
to give strength unto all. Now, therefore, our God 
we thank thee, and praise thy glorious name. But 
who am I, or what is my people that we should be 
able to oflfer so willingly after this sort ? for all IT 
things come of thee, and of thine ** own have we 
given thee. For we are strangers before thee, and 
sojourners tt as were all our fathers; our days on 
the earth are as a shadow,JJ and there is none abid- 
ing. Lord our God, all this store that we have 
prepared to build thee an house for thine holy name 
Cometh of thine hand, and is all thine own. 1 know 



* David's devotions were not confined to prayer, 
f With this whole passage compare the doxology at the 
end of the Lord's Prayer. 
X Psalm xcv, 3. 
II Psalm Ixii, II. 
§ I Sam, ii, 8. 
IF Acts xvii, 28. 
** Cf. Psalm 1, 10. 
•H- Heb. xi, 13. 
XX Gf. Psalm xc, said to be by Moses. 
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also mv God that thoa triest^ the heart, and hast 
pleasure t in uprightness. As for me in the up- 
rightness of my heart, I have willingly offered all 
these things; and now have I seen with joy thy 
people which are present here to offer willingly unto 
thee. Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel 
our fathers, keep this for ever in the imagination of 
the thoughts of the heart of thy people, and preparej 
their heart unto thee ; and give || unto Solomon my 
son a perfect heart to keep thy commandments, thy 
testimonies, and thy statutes, and to do all these 
things, and to build the palace for the which I have 
made provision. And David said to all the congre- 
gation, Now bless the Lord your God. § And all 
the congregation blessed the Lord God of their 
fathers, and bowed down their heads and worshipped 
the Lord and the king/'IT On the day following 
this address, a sacrifice of 1000 bullocks, 1000 rams, 
and 1000 lambs was offered with the appropriate 
drink offerings, and the congregation ate and 
drank** before the Lord with great gladness- Solo- 
mon was now made king the second time, being 



* Psalm vii, 9. Prov. xvii, 8. 
t Psalm XV, 2. Prov. ii, 7. 

I Psalm X, 17. 

II Psalm li, 10. 

§ David not only prays to God, thanks him, and blesses 
him as an individual, but stirs up his people to do the same. 
See Gen. xviii, 19, and Josh, xxiii, 1 — 16. 

IT Matt, ix, 18, &c. 

** 1 Chron. xxix, 22. 
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again anointed in the sight of all the congregation. 
Zadok, too, who was of the elder branch of the 
family of Aaron, was confirmed to be high-priest in 
the room of Abiathar, who had fallen into disgrace 
in consequence of the part he had taken in assisting 
the conspiracy of Adonijah. Many of those who had 
hitherto held back waiting to see what turn matters 
might take, or who had openly or secretly favoured 
Adonijah, now made their submission to king Solo- 
mon, who thus became firmly established on the 
throne before he had to struggle with the difficulties 
which the death of his father might bring. 

Section 70. 

When David drew near the end of his mortal career, 
he gave expression to some of those feelings and ex- 
periences which had long stirred the great heart of 
his being. David well knew that he had been in- 
spired by the spirit of God, not only to instruct 
mankind in moral truth, but also to foretel events 
of the vastest consequence both to the Hebrews and 
to all men. Knowing this, he thought it his duty 
to leave behind him a solemn assertion of the fact* 
This he did not fail to do, in the following words.* 
" The Spirit of God spake by me, and his word 
was in my tongue."t Men may ask why David who, 
as a Seer, saw into futurity, yet consulted the sacred 

^ 2 Sam. xziii, 2. f Psalm xlv, 1. 

E E 
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oracle* so freqaenily by AbiailiHr ibe priest, and 
received intimaiiuDS of tbe Divine Will from tl>e 
prophets Gad t and Naibao ?{ Tbis is a qaestion 
easily answered. 

David as a prophet "was inspired to foretel sucb 
future events as Gud thought fit to comiliunicate to 
him. This he did in such a manner, and in such 
words, as bis force of style, bis poetical genius, and 
his musical talents led him to adopt. Inspiration 
gave him no power to see how events would fall oul 
to himself. It gave him no power to surmount the 
difficulties and escape the snares || which beset him 
at various points of his career. It was no part of 
God's will that the gifts conferred upon David should 
interfere with that personal discipline of suffering, 
adventure, and dependence, which David must un- 
dergo. Therefore it was that on critical occasions, 
when great interests were at stake, he applied to the 
priest to ascertain for him in the manner § prescribed 
by Moses, what the will of God was. This, prac- 
tised from time to time, kept alive in him the sense 
of dependence on God. It was not by the will of 
David that the prophecies contained in David s poems 
were given to mankind. " Prophecy, says St.Peter,1F 



*: 1 Sam. xxiii ; xxviii, 6 ; xxs, 7. 
t 1 Sttm. xxii, 5. 

I 2 Sam. vii, 2. 

II See for instance t Sam. xxiii, IT. 
§ Num. xxvii, 21. 

% dodJEfoai, 21. 
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come not in old lime by the will of mnn ; but holy 
men of God spake ns they were moved* by the Holy 
Ghost. No doubt the mode of the prophets utter- 
ance depended very much on natural disposition and 
education; but certainly no reason can be shewn 
why the Holy Spirit should not preside over the 
various utterances of men of very different dispo- 
sitions and educations. That spirit is manifold f in 
his works, both of nature and of grace. The nature 
of man is not such that it can be affected deeply by 
truth, unless truth be presented from various points 
of view, and clothed, as it were, from time to time 
in a different garb. It may be asked, whether David 
himself fully understood those veiled J utterances of 
which his tongue || and pen were made the vehicle 
to mankind ? The answer is, that he frequently did 
not§ understand them, at least not fully. Yet he 
might be, and no doubt was, completely assured that 
the Spirit of God moved him to compose as he did, 
and to tench what he taught. It is true that a man 
might be under the influence of God's Spirit leading 
him to say or do certain things, and not himself If 



* Cf. Nicene Creetl, ** who spake by the prophets " 

■I Hymn in tlie Service for Ord«nug of Priests. " Tlioii in 

thy gifts art manifold. By ihem Christ's church doth 

stand " 

I Cf. Psalm Ixxviii. 2. * Tsai. xlv, 15. 

II Psalm xlv. I. " My tonofue is the pen of a ready writer." 
Who WMS the ready writer? 

§ Psnlm xxii l^<. for instance. 

% See John xi, 51, of Caiaphas prophesying unwittingly. 
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be aware that God had been making use of him as 
an instrument. The man would know it, however, 
if Mb knowing it were a part of God* a design, when 
he made the communication. It would not be neces- 
sary, it might * he impossiblcy that the man should 
fully, understand the communication. The man's 
assurance that a communication had been made to 
him would depend very little, or not at all on the 
extent of his own penetration into the matter im- 
parted to him. It may be asked again, what is the 
value of David's, or of any man's assurance, that 
God has dealt with his mind in an extraordinary 
way, and stirred him to do and say certain things. 
The value of such an assurance, we must answer, 
depends on the state of the man's mind. It depends, 
in fact, on the man himself. Is he truthful ? Is 
he sagacious ? Is he sober-minded ? If he is so, 
his assurance is of the greatest consequence. 

Let us now listen to the last and not least solemn 
of the sacred songs which were composed by king 
David. 

David the son of Jesse said,f 
And the man who was raised up on high, 
The anointed of the God of Jacob, 
And the sweet psalmist of Israel said, 

* 1 Peter i, 10 — 11. "The prophets have enquired and 
searched dilij?ently " 

f 2 Sam. xxiii, I. The arrangement given in the Tract 
Society's Paragraph Bible published in 1859, is followed 
here. 
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The Spirit * of Ood spake by me, 

And his word was in my tongue. 

The God of Israel said, 

The Rock of Israel spake to me, 

He that ruleth over men must be just. 

Ruling in the fear of God ; 

And be shall be as the light of the morning, when the 

sun riseth, 
Even a morning without clouds : 
As the tender grass springing out of the earth bj clear 

shining after rain. 
Although my house be not so with God; 
Yet he hath made with me an everlasting covenant. 
Ordered in all things and sure : 
For this is all my salvation and all my desire. 
Although t he make it not to grow. 
But the sons of Belial shall be all of them as thoms,{ 

thrust away, 
Because they cannot be taken with hands : 
But the man that shall touch them 
Must be fenced with iron and the staff of a spear; 
And they shall be utterly burned with fire in the place. 

' In this short but valaable poem the son of Jesse 
first declares that he was the object of the divine 
choice when a king was required for Israel ; he then 
alludes to his skill in music and song, adding that 
the Spirit of God used him for the purpose of setting 



* The ready writer alluded to Psalm xlv, 1, 
t Though this salvation may not be fully revealed for a 
long time to come. 

t For comparisons of the wicked to thorns, see the follow- 
ing passages — Isai. ix, 18. Isai. xxxiii, 12. Idicah yii, 4. 
£zek, ii, 6. 
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forth truth to mnDkind. He next states in the 
neatest and most eraphaticnl language that God him- 
self instructed him in the duties of a ruler. Those 
duties are best described by the word just,^ When 
a nation has such a ruler as that noble word indi* 
cates, it flourishes like the green herbage on ground 
first watered by rain, and then stimulated by sun- 
shine* Although neither David nor his house had 
been perfectly just before God, an everlasting cove- 
nant had been made with him. This covenant, 
though ratified, was not yet in full perfection and 
maturity. Nevertheless it was David's salvation and 
his desire. There are some men, however, whom 
nothing can make to flourish. These are the wicked ; 
men who are dangerous to touch in any way of deal- 
ing, worthless creatures,t who like the dry and 
prickly thorns of the desert, are fit for nothing but 
to be consumed in the fire. J 

Such is the importance and comprehensive charac- 
ter of this little poem. Though the piece presents 
considerable diflBculty to the translator, yet a proof 
of the general correctness of our version may be 



* f n Acts vii, 52, our T,ord is called the Just one. Justice 
is that virtue which befits ilie greatest of meu, such a^ kinjifs 
and .judges, for it is the greatest of virtues, and contains the 
other virtues within it. Who, in fact, is the just man but 
he who does his duty to God and man, thus fulfilling the 
Divine Law. 

f Belial, "worthless." 

\ Psalm xxi, 9. Matt, ill, 12; xiii, 42. Mark ix, 43. 
Kev. XX, 15. 
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found in the fact that it allows the piece (undeni- 
ably poetical) to fall very readily into those short 
balanced sentences which are characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry. The translation of the Seventy 
varies a good deal, both from the Vulgate and from 
our version ; yet in that clause, the most important 
of all, where David asserts his own inspiration, the 
diflferent versions accord with each other, and with 
the Hebrew original. There will bo some, it is 
hoped, who will rejoicd to find that however the 
inspiration of David may now be doubted or assailed, 
he at least who was most likely to know the truth of 
the matter, neither doubted it himself, nor failed to 
assert it to others. Indeed, he seems to have as- 
serted it at that solemn and awful time when his 
Boul was about to quit the tabernacle of the flesh, 
and appear in the more immediate presence of the 
Judge of judges, and the King of kings. 



Seetiou 71. 

It would be difficult to describe a good king better 
than David has described him. In the following 
words the king of Israel tells us how a good and just 
ling will govern his^ people.* 

I will sing of mercy and judgment: 
Unto thee, Lord, will 1 sing. 

« Psalm CL 
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I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. 

when wilt thou come unto me ! 

1 will walk within ray house with a perfect heart 
I will set no wicked thing before mine eyes : 

1 hate the work of them that turn aside ; 

It shall not cleave uuto me. 

A froward heart shall depart from me ; 

I will not know a wicked person. 

Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I cut off: 

Him that hath an high look and a proud heart, will not I 

suffer. 
Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, that they 

may dwell with me; 
He that walketh in a perfect way, he shall serve me. 
He that worketh deceit, shall not dwell within my house ; 
He that telleth lies, shall not tarry in my sight. 
I will early destroy all the wicked of the land ; 
That I may cut off all wicked doers from the city of the 

Lord. 

Davids dying charge* to Solomon his son was 
conceived in a just accordance with the noble prin- 
ciples expressed in this sacred Ode. " I go, he said, 
the way of all the earth : be thou strong, therefore, 
and shew thyself a man ; and keep the charge of the 
Lord thy God to walk in his ways, to keep his 
statutes, and his commandments, and his judgments, 
and his testimonies, as it is written in the law of 
Moses, that thou mayest prosper in all that thou 
doest, and whithersoever thou tumest thyself; that 
the Lord may continue his word which he spake 

* 1 Kings ii, 1 — 11. 
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concerning me, saying, if thy children take heed to 
their way to walk before ine in truth with all their 
heart and with all their soul ; there shall not fail 
thee, said he, a man on the throne of Israel. More- 
over thou knowest also what Joab the son of Zeruiah 
did to IW6?,* and what he did to the two captains of 
the hosts of Israel, unto Abner the son of Ner, and 
unto Amasa the son of Jether, whom he slew and 
shed the blood of war in peace, and put the blood of 
war upon his girdle that was about his loins, and in 
his shoes that were on his feet. Do, therefore, ac- 
cording to thy wisdom, and let not his hoar head go 
down to the grave in peace. But shew kindness unto 
the sons of Barzillai the Gileadite, and let them be 
of those that eat at thy table : for so they came to 
me when I fled because of Absalom t thy brother. 
And, behold, thou hast with thee Shimei, the son of 
Gera, a Benjamite of Bahurim, which cursed me 
with a grievous curse in the day when I went to 
jfahanaim: but he came down to meet me at Jor- 
dan, and I sware to him by the Lord, snying, I will 
not put thee to death with the sword. Now, there- 
fore, hold him not guiltless: for thou art a wise 
man, and knowest what thou oughtest to do unto 
him ; but his hoar head bring thou down to the 
grave with blood." There are some who have found 

* In slaying Absalom contrary to David's orders, and in 
other matters, 
f This is the second allusion to Absalom. 
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great fault with these injunctions of the dying king. 
But Joab and Shimei were no ordinary criminals. 
To say that Joab had long been a thorn in his 
master's side, is saying very little. Joab, on several 
occasions, had set his king entirely at defiance. He 
was a murderer,* and in his first murder Abi&hai his 
brother participated. On the occasion of Abners 
murder, David was unable to punish Joab without 
punishing Abishai also, and Abishai as well as Joab 
was a great captain and a useful servant. Indeed^ 
had David punished Joab and Abishai for slaying 
Abner, he would probably have alienated the affec- 
tions not only of his own family, but also of the 
whole tribe of Judah, for these captains filled all 
eyes, and moved every tongue with their heroic 
achievements. Nor could the men of Judah forget 
that Asahel had died by Abner^s hand. Besides all 
this, Joab and Abishai were the sons of Davids 
sister. Similar considerations prevailed when Joab 
ventured in direct disobedience to his master's orders 
to put Absalom to death. On that occasion David 
was quite broken down with grief, and consequently 
indisposed to punish any one ; and when Joab out- 
did his former wickednesses by imbruing his hands 
in the blood of his cousin Amasa,t patience and 
policy prevailed with the king. It was true^ Joab 



* Abner it is true had slain Asnhel, but that was in war. 
f Id this case, at all events, there was no excuse, except thai 
of jealousy and ambition. 
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had murdered Amasa ; but it was also true that he 
had extinguished Sheba and his rebellion. How 
could David, whose throne had just been shaken to 
its very basis, take away the life of the man who 
was at once his near kinsman and strongest sup- 
porter? It was not to be thought of. .Policy im- 
peratively demanded that Joal/s life should be 
spared, at least for the present. But forbearance 
was not acquittance. David had not forgotten, and 
as king and judge he had not forgiven Joab's mis- 
deeds. Nor did David on his death- bed consider 
that he was doing wrong in advising Solomon to 
punish Joab. The law commanded * that the man 
who had committed wilful murder should be torn 
away from the very altar and put to death. David 
well knew that Joab was a murderer of the deepest 
dye. Solomon, therefore, received a charge to watch 
Joab, and not to let him escape if he ventured to 
repeat any of his former misdeeds. So, too, for 
Shimei, who hud reviled and cursed the Lord's an- 
ointed. He, too, ought to be watched, and promptly 
punished if he again transgressed. David well knew 
that Shimei, full of malice as he was, would be ready 
to hatch some egg of treachery into a serpent which 
might poison the peace and destroy the prosperity 
of Solomon's reign. Therefore David thought it 
very right that such a man should be watched and 

* Ezod. zxi, 14. 
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dealt with promptly. Nevertheless Lad Joab and 
Shimei been humble and obedient, and shewn a pro- 
per sense of the misdeeds done in former years, there 
is nothing to shew that each of these men might not 
have died in his bed. 



Section 72. 

It is striking to read the name of Barzillai intro- 
duced in the narrative between those of Joab and 
Shimei. In David's speech, too, the order is the 
same. It is as though David could not pass from 
the contemplation of Joab's character to that of 
Shimei without such a relief interposed as the re- 
membrance of the good Barzillai would be sure to 
afford. Joab, Barzillai, and Shimei ! The middle here 
is certainly the place of honour. What a relief, what 
a refreshment to the soul is the name of Barzillai 
after that of Joab ! The mild, the venerable, the 
benevolent Barzillai ! The haughty, the ambitious, 
jthe blood-stained Joab ! The man of gentle peace 
after the man of war and havoc. And again, what an 
abyss must we plunge through before we can traverse 
the distance between Barzillai and Shimei ! How 
great is the full from the man of generosity and lovo 
to the man of meanness and hate. David was not 
one of those who remember injuries and forget ser- 
vices* If he gives charge to watch Joab and Shi* 
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mei with a view to their punishment, he also gives 
charge " to shew kindness to the sons of BarzilJai 
the Gileadite," and to do honour to them by admit- 
ting them to the royal table. Mercy and judgment 
according to his own words occupied the mind of 
this great king. David is called ip scripture " the 
man after God's own heart," and sceptics have always 
been glad to enumerate his sins as a comment on 
the expression. It is possible, that these words 
relate rather to David's qualities as a king than to 
his moral conduct as a man. Certainly they could 
not be applied, and the scripture plainly tells us so, 
to certain portions of his career. In the main, how- 
ever, the words are true of David even as a man. 
Who ever had a stronger sense of sin than David ! 
Who ever was more penitent than David ! Who 
ever felt his need of a Saviour more than David ! 
Who ever had stronger passions to contend against! 
Who ever trusted more completely in God ! Who 
ever was more zealous in God's service ! The mind 
of a penitent harlot, who confesses and abhors her 
sin, is more acceptable to God than that of a proud 
Pharisee who boldly asserts that he is not a sinner 
at all. There is a nearer conformity to the truth, 
and consequently to the mind of God in the one 
case, than there is in the other. The self-assertion 
of the inflated Pharisee is revolting to God, while 
the penitence of the humbled sinner places him or 
her in the attitude in which it is absolutely necessary 
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that we should stand before God. In this respect^ 
as well as in his kingly qualities, David was undoubt- 
edly a man after God's own heart. Saul was by do 
means a man of small heart and mean abilities ; yet 
he cannot but appear so when compared with David. 
Nor can we compare even Solomon with the saintly 
king his father. The grand struggle with danger 
and difficulty which distinguishes David's career is 
absents from that of Solomon. Take him for all in 
all, David was a far greater man than his son. 
Happy had it been for Solomon had he followed his 
father's advice, not onlv in the matter of Joab and 
Shimei, but in other matters which were no less im- 
portant to him. What a lesson are we taught by 
the fall of such men as David and Solomon ! The 
same caused which made the saint an adulterer, 
made the philosopher an idolater. Both were great 
men, far above the stature of ordinary mortals. 
Neither the one nor the other of these great charac- 
ters could refrain from doing that which each in his 
wisest moments must have regarded with the deepest 
and justest abhorrence. 

Section 73. 

Even the various duties of the singers, porters, 
and other Levites who were to wait upon the temple 
service^ seem to have been laid down and settled by 

* Mark liii, 87. 
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David. This work is thought to have occupied 
David s mind during the six months which followed 
the coronation of his son Solomon. There is no 
doubt, however, that much had been done towards 
the settlement of these services shortly after the ark 
was placed in its temporary resting-place on Mount 
Zion, Still, the ritual observed at the temporary 
tabernacle on Mount Zion would necessarily afford 
but a faint image of the temple service as it was 
afterwards established bv Solomon. The ceremonies 
of religion, indeed, were always one of David s chief 
cares ; but they were very far from engrossing the 
whole mind of that great prince. Scarcely anything 
in fact escaped his vigilance. The army, the admi- 
nistration of justice, agriculture, the improvement 
of the flocks and herds, all received due attention 
from David. In the earlier years of his reign, he 
had made the nation triumphant over all its enemies, 
and when he came to die, he left it wealthy, power- 
ful, and prosperous. When David mounted the 
throne of Judah, forty years before the period we 
are now contemplating, Judah had much to do to 
maintain itself against the Philistines. The other 
tribes seem to have been utterly prostrated by the 
defeat at Bethshan. At the end of David's reign, 
every neighbouring tribe was subject to Israel. From 
the Euphrates to the confines of Egypt, and from 
Lebanon to the Bed Sea, there was no enemy that 
durst gainsay the commands of Solomon. 
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Section 74. 

We must now take leave of David. His fight is 
fought, his work is done. It is hoped that in the 
preceding sections the genius and character of David 
have been in some degree illustrated as the various 
events of his life presented them to our view. In 
this section we shall consider for a moment the com- 
hination and contrast of great qualities which David 
presents to our view. Many men have been great 
in particular lines of thought and of action. Few, 
indeed, of all the sun has ever shone upon have 
approached David in variety and versatility of power. 
David was a lyric poet, as all are agreed, of the first 
order. Not even Pindar can he regarded as his 
superior. A great poet is a very great man, and 
David was a very great poet. To use the language 
of the world, his literary performances were alone 
sufficient to have immortalized him. To add exqui- 
site skill in music to great attainments in poetry, 
may appear nothing very extraordinary ; but if the 
man who is great as a musician and poet come be- 
fore us as a great general and statesman, we are 
surprised at the combination. It is just this which 
constitutes the greatness of David. His abilities as 
a general and statesman are little, or not at all in- 
ferior to those which he shews as a musician and 
poet Nor is this all. In this great man the com- 
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bination and contrast of moral qualities is equally 
surprising with that of the intellectual powers. 
Meekness and courage, humility and dignity, will 
and reason, go hand in hand in David. That a 
poet should write verses is nothing ; hut that a poet 
should march sword in hand at the head of a band 
of desperate adventurers, is a great deal. That he 
should be able to manage, command, and control 
such a troop is astonishing indeed. No ordinary 
man could possibly have continued to command the 
band of men which David had about him during the 
time of his persecution by Saul. The position re^ 
quired an active exercise of all David's great quali- 
ties as a leader. He who would command such men 
must have a quick eye, a prudent mind, a firm yet 
gentle hand, and a behaviour equally bold and con- 
ciliating. All these qualities David had. They are 
enough of themselves to constitute greatness in any 
man. That the same man who possessed these qua- 
lities in such perfection^ should also have had the 
keen sensibilities and the refined taste of an exqui^^ 
site musician and poet, is truly astounding. Alex- 
ander was a great man, and Pindar was a great man ; 
but what manner of man is he who combines the 
greatnesses of Alexander and Pindar ? It would be 
rash to assert that David, in the infancy of the art 
of war, was as great a general as Alexander. Bat 
David was the greatest general of his time, and was 
a man in many respects very similar to Alexander. 

G G 
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In their love of poetry, in their enthusiasm, in their 
personal bravery, in the strength of their affections 
and attachments, in their genius for war, in their 
generosity of soul, in their skill as kings, there is 
much that is similar. David's valour was not greater, 
his military skill was not greater, hut his moral 
qualities were greater. His self-control was greater. 
David's passions were perhaps equally strong with 
those of Alexander ; hut his mind was not so much 
disturbed by them. David was not equal to Alex- 
ander as a general, but he was greater as a king, 
because of his superior self-control. David is des- 
cribed as possessing in his early years immense 
strength and vigour. His speed of foot was as that 
of Achilles. His arms could break even a bow of 
steel. But these are slight matters. In David many 
opposite qualities meet. We see the greatest hero 
of the age weeping over the death of his infant We 
see a soldier who is one of the bravest and at the 
same time one of the most tender-hearted of men. 
David was as loving to his friends, as he was terrible 
to his enemies. David does not seem to have had 
any feeUng of anger against Abner for supporting 
the pretensions of the house of Saul. When Abner 
made overtures of peace and reconciliation, David 
was ready to receive them. Similarly when Amasa 
had joined Absalom's party, carrying with him vast 
numbers of the tribe of Judah, David on Absal )m's 
death forgave Amasa's treason, and induced him to 
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return to his allegiance. Doubtless it was David's 
interest to do so ; but it is pot every one who is able 
to act in accordance with his interests under such 
difiScult circumstances. 

David after all was a man. He was a great man, 
a very fully developed man ; but he was a man with 
the faults and failings of a man. His chief faults are 
well known and have already been dwelt upon. The 
seduction of Bathsheba and the virtual murder of 
Uriah are shameful blemishes in his career. The 
numbering of the people contrary to Joab's advice, 
was a sin of pride. The treatment of Michal and 
Phalti was hardly right, all things being well con- 
sidered ; and the manner in which David gave way 
to his parental aflfection by indulging his children, 
seems worthy of blame. As Almighty God thought 
proper to punish this great man most severely for 
his sins, it is very ungenerous to dwell upon them. 
We know that they were indeed great sins, but we 
also know that they were heartily repented of. 
David's age was not very great when he died ; he 
was only 70 years old. Considering the vigour of 
his constitution, he might have been expected to last 
much longer. The afflictions of his later years pro- 
bably wore him out. His grief over Absalom was 
awful. Indeed the afflictions which arose out of his 
sin with Bathsheba were enough to break down any 
man, whatever his natural vigour might be. The 
iron nerves, the stout heart, and the eagle eye must 
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all yield to death. And to death David must yield ; 
80 after reigning 7 years in Hebron, and 33 in Jeru- 
salem, ** David slept with his fathers, and was buried 
in the city of David." 



Section 75. 

DAVID AS A MDSICIAN AND POST. 

David was both a musician and a poet. We have 
seen that it was his murical powers which first intro- 
duced him to Saul. In his early youth he was dis- 
tinguished by his skill, both in vocal and in instru- 
mental music, and as years went by, and his feelings 
deepened, he played and sang as a musician the 
pieces which he composed as a poet. Nor was this 
all, for we know that David was an inventor of musi- 
cal instruments as well as a performer upon them. 
A very ancient composition which passes as the 
151st Psalm in the version of the Seventy declares 
that '' his hands made a harp, and his fingers fitted 
a psaltery." This assertion is supported by the canon- 
ical scripture, for the prophet Amos* speaks of 
David as an inventor of musical instruments. The 
example and influence of David contributed much 
to spread these refined tastes among a people still 

* Amos vi, 5. See also 1 Ghron. xxiii, 5, and 2 Chron. 
xxix, 2fi, 
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rade and uncultivated. We read of him * that " he 
commanded to teach the children of Judah the how." 
This passage Gesenius understands to refer to the 
song or lament upon Saul and Jonathan immediately 
following it. In this lament, composed by David, 
mention is made of the ''how'* of Jonathan; and 
it seems to be not unusual in the East to inscribe 
poems with a word indicating one of the chief ideas 
brought before us in the poem. Thus from the 
words : 

From the blood of the slain, 

From the fat of the mighty, 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

The sword of Saul returned not empty ;} 

the poem might be called the bow of Jonathan, or 
simply " the bow,*' Such poems learnt by heart, and 
sung to the harp by the children of Judah acted as 
noble war-songs, stirring up the tribe to exert its 
courage against the Philistine foe. Later on in his 
reign, when Israel as well as Judah acknowledged 
his sovereignty, David aided the spread of these 
useful and elegant accomplishments still more power- 
fully by composing sacred psalms, and causing them 
to be sung by a chorus of men and boys in the ser- 
vice of the tabernacle. It was thus that he set him- 
self to polish the minds and improve the hearts of 

* 2 Sam. i, 18. 

f See above Section 19, and 2 Sam. i, 22. 
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his people, The subjects of David's compositions 
are among the most important which can engage the 
attention of mankind. Indeed David's songs are 
not merely national or temporary in their influence ; 
they are universal and eternal. The church of 
Christ has used and enjoyed them from the first, and 
has carried them to the ends of the world ; and it 
may safely be foretold that so long as mankind shall 
last, the hearts and souls of Christians will vibrate 
to the changing tones of David's lyre. Tender, sub- 
lime, mysterious, and forcible, the psalms of David 
will ever be the delight of religious hearts and 
thoughtful souls. They are the very soul of wit, for 
nothing can exceed their neatness, pithiness, and 
beauty of contrast. Force and energy of style can 
go no further than they are carried by David. This 
agrees well with the doctrine of David's inspiration, 
for, when God speaks, it is reasonable to think that 
no words will be wasted. And idle words there are 
none. Evei7 line, every word is pregnant with 
heavenly force and fire. So true is this, that the 
man who has become deeply imbued with the 
psalms of David prefers them far before the noblest 
compositions of uninspired poets. David was strictly 
a lyric poet, the lyre or harp being Ws favourite 
instrument. It is here that music and poetry meet. 
It is here above all, that that deep music of the soul, 
which issues in harmonious words and beautiful 
images, requires the addition of song and sound to 
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perfect its expression. It can scarcely be wrong, 
therefore, to treat of David as a poet in the same 
chapter in which we liave referred to his musical 
powers. Horace and Pindar are generally regarded 
as the greatest lyrical poets of heathen antiquity. It 
would be absurd to compare David with Horace. 
David's subjects were greater, his genius was grander, 
his sympathies were far more extensive than those of 
Horace. The neatness of expression, and the deli- 
cacy of taste which distinguish Horace, are present 
in the compositions of David ; but far above and 
beyond these, there is a depth of thought,* an 
earnestness of meditation, a facility of invention, a 
fiery roll of eloquent and harmonious words,t such 
as Horace reaches not. Horace's subjects are playful, 
amorous, moral ; David's are sublime, awful, soul- 
absorbing. As well might one compare the artillery 
of man with that of the Iieavens, as Horace with 
David. Pindar, however, may be compared with 
David. Pindar certainly was a wondrous poet. The 
Greek sings of heroes and of gods, and gloriously 
great he is in invention, in eloquence, and in art. 
David s genius was like Pindar's, and equally great ; 
but David had sounded depths where Pindar had 
never been. He had a discipline such as Pindar 
knew nothing of. David had a career such as Pindar 
would have been proud to celebrate in glorious verse. 

* See Psa. xlix. f See Psa. Ixviii ; also Psa. xviii. 
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David was hero and poet in one. David, however, 
does not glorify himself as Pindar glorifies his 
heroes. No ! David sings the glories of Him who 
looks down from His throne above, and sees heroes 
and kings beneath his feet. David, in a word, was 
a poet of the greatest power and skill ; he had fer* 
tility of invention and force of expression surpassed 
by none, and shewed himself capable of grappling 
with subjects requiring vast ability in the handling. 
Nor is his versatility less remarkable than his power.* 
Davids subjects were too grand and solemn for 
much ornament. There is the highest kind of wit 
in David's poems, but there is very little ornament 
Ornament is an enemy to strength, and David evi- 
dently desires to produce as great an impression as 
possible. Plainness, therefore, and simplicity dis- 
tinguish his poetry. In force of style, it is probable 
that no writer has ever surpassed David* He puts 
more sense and truth into a given number of words 
than any other man can. Much sense and few words 
is perhaps the most marked characteristic of his 
compositions : neither Tacitus, nor Bacon, nor 
Shakespeare can dispute his pre-eminence in this 
respect. And this is one of the secrets of his power. 
Certainly there is no greater master of style than 
David. But praise is superfluous when bestowed on 
a poet who has more admirers than Homer, and 

* Compare Psa. xviii with Psa. xxiii. 
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whose words moved the lips of the Son of God when 
expiring on the cross. One or two specimens of 
David's style have heen given, and this is all that 
can be done, for it is no part of the plan of this 
work to examine minutely the laws of Hebrew 
poetry. 

Section 76. 

DAVID AS A V^ARRIOB. 

In 1 Sam. xvi, 18, we find David described as 
" a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and a 
comely person." This was just before his introduc- 
tion to Saul. Some time after that event he is again 
described ( 1 Sam xvii, 42) as a youth with red * 
hair, and a beautiful countenance. These passages 
do not seem to agree very well together ; but Saul's 
attendant on recommending David to Saul's notice 
would naturally speak as favourably as possible of 
him, while in the second passage, David is probably 
described according to the view Goliath t took of 



* So the Vulgate (rufiis) followed by Gesenius and Stanley. 
We need not suppose that the red was of a disagreeable 
shade. 

f Goliath would regard David as a mere youth, even if he 
were from 20 to 35 years old. What time intervened between 
David's anointiug by Samuel, aud his iDtroduction to Saul, 
we do not know : nor, again, what time must be placed be- 
tween the latter event and his combat with Goliath. It is 
very curious that neither Saul nor Abner knew anything of 
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him. Both expressions would be true if David 
were, as there is little doubt he was, a strong stout 
youth of about ] 8 or 1 9 years of age, at the time 
of his introduction to Saul. Again, we find from 
2 Sam. xxii, 34, that David was very nimble and swift 
of foot. He was also very strong and vigorous, for 
he speaks * of a bow of steel being broken by his 
arms. Stanley states that David was of *' short 
stature," and says that his victory over the Philistine 
was rendered " more conspicuous by his own dimi- 
nutive stature ;" yet there does not seem to be any 
passage which mentions this shortness of stature ex- 
cept the ancient writing standing at the end of the 
Septuagint version of the Psalms. It runs thus: 
" T was a little one \ among my brethren, and a 
younger one in the house of my father. I used to 
tend my father s sheep. My hands made a musical 
instrument, and my fingers fitted a psaltery. And 
who will tell my Lord ? My Lord himself, he hears. 
He himself sent His messenger % and took me from 
my father's sheep and anointed me with the oil of 
his anointing. My brethren were beautiful and tall. 



him on the latter occasion. Some years had passed, perhaps 
two or three, during which David bad not been in attend- 
ance on Saul, and Saul had forgotten his early services. The 
narrative has omitted something which would have explain- 
ed all this. 

* 2 Sam. xxii, 35. 

■I- He may be called the *' little one," as being the youageet 
of the family. 

\ Or " angel." 
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but the Lord was not well pleased with them. I 
went out to meet the stranger, and he cursed me by 
his idols. But I drew his own sword and beheaded 
him, and took away disgrace from the sons of Israel." 
The notion that David was short of stature seems to 
be grounded on this passage; yet this passage 
though entitled to respect as perhaps representing 
an old tradition, is not a part of the Canonical Scrip- 
ture. But even if every word of the passage were 
true, it would not prove that David was short of 
stature. It is mentioned * indeed that Eliab, Jesse's 
eldest son was tall, but there seems to be nothing t 
to shew that the others were so. We may, therefore, 
leave the question of David's stature, J and indeed 
that of all Jesse's sons, except Eliab, undetermined. 
David's experience as a warrior commenced with the 
defence of his father s flocks. We learn quite inci- 
dentally from the sacred narrative that David slew 
a lion and a bearJI which ventured to attack his 
father's sheep. Indeed it is probable that David had 
many a fray with wild animals and wild men during 
the period of his shepherd life. On such occasions§ 
he would prove his valour against Philistine or 

* I Sam. xvi, 7. " Height of his stature." 

t Except the Apocryphal passage cited in the text. 

X See also note Section 4, on David's putting on Saul's 
armour. 

II 1 Sam. xvii, 34. Even so the great Shepherd defends his 
sheep from the lions and bears of the spiritual world. 1 Pet. 
V. b. 

§ The knowledge of David expressed in 1 Sam. xvi, 18, was 
derived doubtless from his exploits on such occasions. 
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Amalekite freebooters, developing to the utmost that 
noble courage which was natural to him. But it was 
not until his combat with Goliath that his warlike 
prowess was generally known to the Hebrew nation. 
After that event, he became a captain * over a thou- 
sand men, and this was his first introduction to war 
on a large scale. In this command he more than 
satisfied the expectations of his countrymen, and 
proved by his skill and prudence that he was fit to 
be a leader. Sauls jealousy now drove him from 
court, and he appears as an independent outlaw,t 
commanding a band of men whose head -quarters 
were the cave of Adullam. Gradually this band 
increased to 600 men, who with their chief were re- 
lentlessly pursued by Saul, until they were driven to 
take refuge among the Philistines. It was during 
David's persecution J by Saul, that he became a 
complete soldier. All his faculties of caution, saga- 
city, and forethought; all his powers of patience, 
endurance, and hope were then exercised to the 
utmost. At length, when he offered his services to 
the Philistine king, Achish regarded him as a valu- 
able ally. Then came his career as king of Judah, 
when he began to form a regular army on a definite 

* 1 Sam. xviii, 13. 

I David had done nothing for which he could be justly 
made an outlaw. 

I David was 80 years old when he began to reign over 
Judah, 2 Sam. v, 4. His persecution occupies the years im- 
mediately preceding. 
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plan. During seven years * he waxed stronger and 
stronger until Israel was added to Judah, and the 
forces of all the tribes were united under his com- 
mand. He then made his nephew Joab general in 
chief and commanded in person only on great emer- 
gencies. He had now a great army, of which the 
COO companions of his wanderings had been the 
nucleus.t With this army the Philistines, the 
Moabites, the Ammonites, the Syrians, and the 
Edomites were conquered, and David began to be 
regarded as one of the great kings of the world. 
Omitting Absalom's rebellion, which was a trouble 
of short duration, matters continued in this state to 
the end of David's reign. But whatever were 
David's talents as a general, there is no sign that he 
neglected the civil for the military duties of a sover- 
eign. His pleasure was to act the judge and king; 
necessity it was that compelled him, as a patriot, to 
play the warrior during a great part of his life. That 
he made the enterprise of the warrior, and the action 
of the general, subservient to the sagacity of the 
statesman, and the management of the king ; this is 
one of David's chiefest glories. The happiness of 
his people was his constant care, and during his 
reign the Hebrews prospered to a degree never pre- 



* He reigned over Judah 7 years and 6 months, and over 
Israel and Judah together 33 years. 2 Sam. v, 4. He died 
at 70. 

f Stanley. 
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viously attained. Towards his enemies, however, 
the fire and energy of his disposition made him 
capable of exercising the greatest severity. Naturally 
courageous and generous, meanness disgusted and 
cruelty revolted him, and the enormities his enemies 
had perpetrated, he was apt to retaliate upon them- 
selves. Yet he was neither cruel to foreigners nor 
prejudiced against them. This is proved by his 
friendly relations with Hiram, king of Tyre, and at 
an earlier period with Nahash, king of the Ammo- 
nites. His treatment of the Philistine Ittai on the 
occasion of Absalom's rebellion, points in the same 
direction. We have now considered David as a 
warrior ; in the next section he must be considered 
as a king. 

Section 11. 

DAVID AS A KING. 

" A king is a mortal God on earth," says one who 
was worthy to assist at the counsels of tings. The 
comparison implied in lord Bacon's remark is found- 
ed upon several expressions in Holy Scripture, and 
has received the sanction * of our blessed Saviour 
himself. How high then, even according to the 



* Corap. Psa. Ixxxii, 6, (where see Home's sensible note) 
with J oh. X, 34. See also Psa. cxxxviii, 1, where Elohim 
(Gods) is used of judges and great men. 
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word of God, is the dignity of a king. To this dig- 
nity David was called, and that not in the ordinary 
way of succession, but by an extraordinary act of 
the Divine will. God who chose David, knew what 
manner of man he was. God knew (whatever man 
may say) that David was fit to bear the weight of 
sovereign rule. The qualities of David's mind were, 
even in his youth, uncommon and various ; these 
were developed to the utmost by the changes of for- 
tune, and the severe discipline which he was caused 
to pass through. The result of all these trials and 
sufferings was that David became a man of most 
extensive sympathies, and could even on the throne 
enter into the feelings of persons in the most differ- 
ent situations in life. Shepherd, soldier, captain, 
king : such was David's career. He received his 
training for the kingly oflBce when he grappled with 
the diflBculties of managing his 600 outlaws. We 
have seen that on one occasion he narrowly escaped 
being stoned by them. It is probable that David's 
men were often for war, when he was for peace, and 
it was in contending with their passions that the 
skill and prudence of the future king were developed. 
Many a time his temper must have been sorely tried, 
but more especially when Saul was not actively per- 
secuting him ; his men would then be his trouble. 
David's mind and feelings, in fact, were wrought to 
the utmost by sufferings, by chastisements, by wor- 
ries, by deliverances, by victories. Out of these he 
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emerged like silver seyen times purified in the fire. 
David was no arbitrary despot. He was a tender- 
minded, tender-hearted, benevolent sovereign. He 
not only wished well to, but worked for the good of 
his people. Nations are punished for their sins, 
when men of narrow minds and contracted views, 
rule over them. David, to a heart full of noble and 
generous feelings, added a mind full of knowledge 
and sagacity. It may be thought by some that 
David gave a great loose to his passions. It is not 
denied that he did so on some occasions ; but it may 
and must be denied that he did so habitually. As 
regards David's treatment of his enemies, the Moa- 
bites and Ammonites, we must suppose, and indeed 
we partly know, that it was no ordinary misconduct 
on their part, which brought down on their heads so 
terrible a retaliation. It is not denied that David 
was a man of great passions ; he clearly was so. It 
is equally clear that his passions were ordinarily 
under a very firm control. Certainly it is not the 
absence of passion which is to be admired, but its 
government. When strong passions are firmly ruled 
and judiciously guided, a noble character is the 
result. David as king was the judge of his people. 
His extensive sympathies fitted him for this. The 
scripture testifies that David was a just judge, for it 
tells us that David '' executed judgment and justice 
unto all his people."* And again another scripture 

"^ 2 Sam. viii, 15. 
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testifies * that he fed his flock accordiDg to the in- 
tegrity of his heart, and guided them hy the skilful- 
ness of his hands. To be a great and good king, a 
man must possess a combination of the greatest and 
best qualities human nature can be endowed with. 
As the task of ruling mankind is god-like, so the 
ability required is god-like ; and he who can occupy 
so great a post with advantage to those who have 
been placed under his rule, may justly be regarded 
as one of the most eminent of the sons of men. 
David was such a man. If he committed some 
errors and sins which have shocked mankind, it is 
because he was a man and not an angel, nor a God. 



Section 78. 



DAVID AS A PROPHET. 



David was a prophet as well as a poet. He was 
not indeed a prophet hy profession,^ He was not 



* Psalm Ixxviii, 72. 

f Where did David receive his education? Dean Stanley 
regards him as having received it in one of the schools of 
the prophets. See I Sara, x, 5, referred to by Dr. Stanley. 
The existence of schools of the propJiets in later times is 
shewn by such passages as 2 Kings ii, 3, 5. Such a genius 
as David would pick up knowledge from any one that could 
impart it, and would very quickly improve upon what be 
had learnt. 

I 1 
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9uch a prophet as Samuel, or Gad, or Nathan. He 
was not such a prophet as Elijah was in after times. 
David as king was the most exalted person of the 
Hebrew state. It would not have been in accord- 
ance with his dignity to have acted as Gad and 
Nathan acted. David s office as a prophet may be 
said to be confined to his writings; it is in them, 
and in them alone * that he appears before us as a 
prophet. David discharges the duty of a prophet in 
more than one way in the Psalms. He not only 
foretels the advent and describes the dignity of his 
glorious Son; he also warns and instructs mankind: 
he teaches man his duty both to his brethren and 
to God : he supplies him with prayers suitable to 
be addressed to God in troubles and difficulties: he 
gives him forms of thanksgiving for mercies received: 
he stimulates his faith, his hope, his love : he teaches 
him to praise God and to glorify Him : he describes 
and rebukes the wicked, and tells their final doom : 
he encourages the just, and assures him of a happy 
result, if he perseveres in his justice : he speaks of 
God's dealings with man : he speaks of the wonders 
of nature, and how they shew forth the glory of God. 
David's subjects are various, but all important in the 



* Unless we regard him as exercising a prophetical func- 
tion in bis last warnings and advices to Solomon and the 
princes. I would rather regard these advices as the fitting 
«nd of his righteous career as a king. 
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highest degree, and his mode of treating them is as 
attractive as it is instructive. 

The form of Davids compositions is poetical; the 
matter is always worthy of an inspired prophet. That 
eminent divine Hooker* says of the Psalms, "what 
is there necessary for man to know which the Psalms: 
are not able to teach ? They are to beginners an 
easy and familiar introduction^ a mighty augmenta- 
tion of all virtue and knowledge in such as are 
entered before, a strong covjirmation to the most 
perfect among others. Heroical magnanimity^ exqui- 
site justice^ grave moderation^ exact wisdom^ re- 
pentance ^ unfeigned, unwearied patience^ the mys* 
teries^ o£ God, the sufferings of Christ f the ter- 
rors ^"^ of wrath, the comforts " of grace, the works 
of Providence ^^ over this world, and the promised 
joys^^ of that world which is to come, all good 
necessarily to be either known, or done, or had, this 
one celestial fountain" yieldeth. Let there be any 
grief or disease incident into the soul of man, any 



^ Hooker v, 37, 2. 
* Psa. vii, 4 esp. Psa. xxvii, 3 esp. 
^ Psa. ci. Psa. x. Psa. Iviii. Psa. xv. 
* Psa. xxxvii. * Psa. xlix. * Psa. li. 

^ Psa. xxxi. ® Psa. xlv. Psa. xlvi. Psa. xci. 

® Psa. xxii. Psa. xvi Psa. xl. Psa. xxxv. Psa. Ixix. 

^^ Psa. ii. Psa. ix. Psa. xi. Psa. xxi. 

^^ Psa. xxiii. Psa. xcvi. 

^* Psa. civ. Psa. xix. Psa. Ixviii. Psa. cv. 

^^ Psa. 1. Psa. Ixxii. Psa. xxxvi. 

" Cf. Psa. xlv, 1, in the Heb. and Marg. Eng. Ver. 
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wound or sickness named, for which there is not in 
this treasure-house a present comfortable remedy at 
all times ready to be found." It was thus that David 
fulfilled the function of a prophet^ teaching and 
informing men by his sacred poetry.^ It is true 
indeed that David received other communications 
from heaven besides those contained in the Psalms. 
Such were the precise f instructions conveyed to him 
concerning the temple, and all that related to it ; 
and very probably also the intimation that Jerusalem 
was the place where the ark was permanently to rest. 
Though a highly-favoured servant, David was still 
the servant of Him who made his hand a pen where- 
with to instruct mankind. David's hand was a pen, 
and his tongue was a pen, and the re^dy writer ;|: was 
the Spirit. There are not many of David's Psalms 
which are evidently prophetical in the sense of un- 
veiling the future; yet there are some which are 
unmistakably so. Such || are the second, the twenty- 
second, and the hundred and tenth; in every one of 
these the Son of God rather than David is the sub- 
ject of the Spirit's revelations. It has been already 



* It is probable that rather more than half of the Psalms 
were composed by David. All or nearly all up to P^alm 
Ixxiii are his ; some of the later Psalms are his likewise. 

f J Chron. xxviii, 12—19. 

I Psalm xlv, 1 , cf. St. John i, 23. 

II Others are the I6th, 40th, 45th. 68th, 72nd, 87th, and 
118th, (Home.) 
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observed that David probably did not understand all 
his own Psalms, at least not fully. Scarcely one of 
the prophets has predicted the character, the suffer- 
ings, and the future glory of the Messiah more 
clearly than David. The twenty-second Psalm, for 
instance, is one of the clearest, if not quite the 
clearest,^ testimony to our Lord contained in the 
Old Testament Scriptures. The expressions are 
such as cannot be applied to David himself. They 
must of necessity be referred to the Messiah^ whose 
sufferings upon the Cross are described in the most 
affecting manner. Nor is this done merely in a 
general and indefinite way. No ; the moral charac- 
ters of the by-standers are described under the 
emblems of bulls and dogs ; the parting of the gar- 
ments is mentioned, the casting lots for that particu- 
lar garment t which was woven throughout is alluded 
to, and the dislocation of the joints of the crucified 
is brought before our view. Did the water flow from 
the pierced side of the Saviour? In the Psalm he 
is poured out like water. Did he thirst upon the 
cruel tree ? In the Psalm his tongue cleaves to his 
jaws, while his heart is melted in the midst of his 



* Even Tsai. liii. is not clearer. Gesmins's remarks on 
this Psalm iu his LexicoD (art. chur) are most unsaiibfac- 
tory. They are hardl}' iugeouous even. 

f St. John xix, 2d, draws our particular attention to this, 
and says that it was done that the scripture (i. e. tliis Psalm) 
might be fulfilled. 
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bowels. Indeed the tremendous event of oar Lord's 
cmcifixion is related rather than foretold in this 
wonderfal composition, so that it is not too much to 
say that any man who can attentively study this 
Psalm in connexion with the narrative of the same 
event as given by the Evangelists, must either be- 
lieve * in the Son of God, or renounce all claim to 
the character of a reasonable man. Suffering and 
sorrow were, however, only a part of our Saviour's 
lot ; they were to be followed by joy unspeakable, 
and glory unutterable. Accordingly the tone of the 
Psalm changes, and he who was just now the most 
afflicted, becomes in the latter portion of the Psalm 
the most happy and glorious of men; "for he 
(i.e. God) haih not despised nor abhorred the afflic- 
tion of the afflicted ; neither hath he hid his face 
from him ; but when he cried unto him, he heard." 
It was in such terms that David had the honour to 
foretel the sufferings and exaltation of his Son. 
Huppy are those who can believe the prophecy and 
its fulfilment. 

We have now examined David as a musician and 
poet, as a warrior, as a king, and as a prophet. We 
have seen him great in situations the most different, 
and in circumstances apparently the most adverse. 
Let us take leave of him in the hope that as his 

* We do not know that David was ever in such a position 
as to juAtify tlie words used. We do know that Christ was so. 
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history and compositions are a most useful studv^ 
and a very pregnant instruction to the end of time« 
80 those heinous sins into ^hich he ^as permitted 
to fall, may be the means of deterring men from the 
commission of the like crimes, considering how great 
was the punishment with which they were visited by 
the Divine displeasure. 



THE END. 
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